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zguard these 
swift planes 


48 Hour Coast to Coast Rail-Air 


Service established after many 
months of scientific investigation and 


preparation — under supervision of 


a staff of experts headed by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


**=™WNAUGURATE service 
I when everything is 
ready—not one minute 
before!” 


Air routes have been 
selected, mapped, tested 
by flights. Millions of 
dollars have been spent 
in the building of ex- 
tensive airports. Emer- 
gency landing fields 
have been laid out at 
regular intervals along 
the carefully prepared 
routes. Airplanes have 
been most rigorously 
tested. 





Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 


is Consulting Aeronautical 


Engineer to the Pennsylvania 

Railroad and Chairman of the 

Technical Committee of the 

Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Incorporated. 


A private meteorological system—destined to 
be the inspiration of airlines of the future— 
has been worked out in conjunction with 
governmental and other agencies ... Also an 
elaborate system of communications (tele- 
type, radiophone, wireless)—making it pos- 
sible for planes in flight to receive weather 
reports compiled from observations at 82 
different points .. . 


In short, the Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.— with which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Sante Fe Railway have associated 
themselves in the establishment of the first 
48 Hour Coast to Coast Service by Rail and 
Air—has done everything in its power to 
ensure the safety and comfort of travelers em- 
ploying this new, swift mode of transportation. 





Trained observers in the picture above are shown measuring the 
height of the “ceiling.” Weather reports, compiled from observations 
at 82 different points along—and on either side of —the air route, are 
regularly radiophoned or wirelessed to planes in flight. 


48 HOURS...COAST TO COAST 
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By night a luxurious train—by day a safe, swift plane!—Westbound, 
the Coast to Coast passenger travels on The Airway Limited of the 
Pennsylvania as far as Columbus—thence by a tri-motored plane of the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. to Wayneka, Okla.—that night by 
a Santa Fe train to Clovis, N. M.— then by plane to Los Angeles, arriv- 


ing in the afternoon (by plane the next morning to San Francisco). 
Eastbound, by the same route, Ly. Los Angeles 8:45 A. M., Ar. New 
York 9:50 A. M. (second morning). 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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RADIO 


ON THE AIR 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour 


Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Daylight Time) 
WEAF network of N. B.C. 


Atwater Kent Mid-Week Program 
Thursday Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern Daylight Time) 
WJ) Z network of N, B.C, 


SCREEN-GRID RADIO 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 


Wissahickon Avenue 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


TIME 
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Seven years ago the name Atwater Kent was 
known only to makers and owners of motor cars 


and boats. 


Seven years ago radio was just an amusing and 
rather fantastic experiment. (There had been 


no public broadcasting until 1920.) 


In seven years one radio has outsold and out- 


perfected all competitors. 


It has not halted. It has not paused. It has been 
incessantly impatient for one thing only— 


improvement, in an already excellent product. 


Most people know this. Most people appreciate 
this. They acknowledge this leadership in a 


simple, direct way: 
They trust, and so seek, three words to identify 


the finest radio set they know. 


The three 


words, of course, 
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TIME 


The Coorest shave 


on the face of the earth! 





(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 


NTIL you’ve tried Ingram’s 

you don’t know how cooling 

and bracing your morning shave 

can be! For Ingram’s is cool... 

cool... COOL ...COOL! It’s a 

tonic and a treat to your skin! It’s 
different. It’s unique! 

It was the first cream ever pri- 
marily planned to free shaving 
from the stings and smarts of a 
razor. And against Ingram’s Shav- 
ing Cream those tiny, scorching 
cuts and nicks are powerless! 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face 
Long after you’ve put 
away your razor, your 
face will feel soothed— 
your skin will be invig- 
orated by this smoother, 
better shaving cream! 
No lotions need apply 


INGRAMS 


QHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 






when you use Ingram’s. It’s lotion, 
cream and skin tonic all in one! 
Because of three special cooling 
and soothing ingredients, it tight- 
ens and tones the skin when and 
while you are shaving. 


That little coupon just below 
promises you seven crisp and glo- 
rious morning send-ofts. 


Our sample may be no beauty, 
but it’s the most powerful per- 
suader and the greatest gatherer of 
friends any company has ever had! 


Send us the coupon! Don’t fail 
to try Ingram’s. Do it now! You 
won't regret it. 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-89 
110 Washington St., New York 
I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 
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Very Poor 
Sirs: 

Better omit foreign words from Time unless 
you get them correct. 

A week or so ago the Holland Dutchmen 
raked you over the coals for misinterpreting 
one of their words. 

Issue of July 29 contains a rather grating 
error on p. 21 second line under the third men- 
tion of the name STIMMING. “Mein herren”’ 
is very poor. It should be “Meine Herren.” 
Nouns are always capitalized no matter where 
they occur. “Mein” is singular but must agree 
with the plural of the modified noun in num- 
ber, ‘“Herren.”’ You are giving yourself re- 
peated boxes on the ears with such expressions. 

However, TIME IS THE GREATEST maga- 
zine of its class. 








Ernest H. HaGEMANN 
Rutherford, N. J. 
TIME may be said to have “flunked” in 
nearly every famed language, ancient or 
Also, it has, on occasion, used 


éclat. Therefore, far from omitting for- 
eign words, Time will persist toward per- 
fection.—Eb. 





— 
Trackless Cincinnati 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 29, p. 29, in a note, you 
refer to the “contribution and refund” system 
in vogue at certain race tracks, whereby bettors 
get around the law by “contributing” to a 
‘prize’ for the horse they hope (bet) will win, 
and add: The same system is in use on tracks 
in Xenia, Toledo and Cincinnati. 

Please to be informed there is no race track 
in operation in Cincinnati or in Hamilton County 
of which Cincinnati is the county seat. Latonia 
race track is not far from Cincinnati, but it is 
located in Kentucky, in which state, I understand, 
betting on race horses is not illegal. 

Will you kindly make the necessary correction 
in your publication, and oblige. 

Murray SEASONGOOD 
Mayor 

City of Cincinnati 

Office of the Mayor 

Trme_ hereby obliges.—Epb. 

oo 


NEWSCASTING 
Sirs: 

Some few weeks ago we noticed an article in 
the New York Sun using the word NEWSCAST- 
ING. This appealed to us as a most appro- 
priate expression, so that we were led to refer 
to our 10-Minute Radio News Service talks on 
Mexico under that term. We have since learned 
that you created that word in referring to the 
broadcasting of news and desire to congratulate 
you on your originality. We would be pleased 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Published weekly by Time, INc., at 350 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











Editor: Wenry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. : 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. 
Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd- 


Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Washing 
ton Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Wilder Hobson, 
D. W. Hulburd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, 
R. W. McFadden, Clifford McGuinness, Robert 
C. McManus, Elizabeth Moore, Francis deN. 
Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. Correspondence pertain- 
ing to editorial content should be sent to 205 East 
42d Street, New York City. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies of 
each volume with index are bound and are avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI and XII are now 
available. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. ; 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the 
Circulation Manager, 350 East 22nd_ Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Snubbed into solitaire 


Here is a man of charm and distinction 
who loves bridge and plays it like a 
master. Yet were you to follow him to 
Palm Beach in the winter or to New- 
port in the summer, you would usually 
find him playing solitaire — certainly 
not from choice—but actually snubbed 

























That’s wh ‘ b 
GREAT! Listerine Shaving Cream, 


so soothing, so refreshing. 


into it by those of his own set. He is 
the fourth nobody wants. And he 
doesn’t know why. 

If you have ever met a person with 
a real case of halitosis (bad breath) you 
can readily understand what a barrier 
to social or business success it would 


be. Imagine yourself in such a pre- 
dicament. 

As a matter of fact, the probabilities 
are that you do have halitosis frequently. 
Few escape it for the reason that every 
day, in normal mouths, odor-producing 
conditions (many of germ origin) de- 
velop. So, thousands have halitosis and 
are unable to detect it. 

Since the risk is great and detection 
difficult, the wise thing to do is to defi- 
nitely put your breath beyond suspicion 
by the daily use of full strength Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. It both 
prevents halitosis and ends it, should 
it get the upper hand. 

While safe and pleasant in action, 
full strength Listerine is a powerful 
germicide which kills even the stubborn 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germ in 
15 seconds. Naturally, it destroys lesser 
germs in the mouth. Furthermore, it’s 
an active deodorant which overcomes 
odors of all kinds, 

No fastidious person will omit the 
use of Listerine daily. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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—— THE WORLD’S 
FINEST GAME DESERVES 
THE WORLD’S FINEST BALL 


~~” 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK” | 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 


marked 


ONE DOLLAR 












to know if you have any objection to our use 
of the expression in so describing our radio 


news service. 
H. T. OLIVER 

Mexican News Digest 

New York City 

Digester Oliver’s request, both flattering 
and courteous, must be refused because 
NEWSCASTING (now given from 65 sta- 
tions throughout the U. S.) is copyrighted 


| by Time, Inc.—Eb. 


oo 





Gulled 
Sirs: 

Through inadvertency, I had not written you 
sooner concerning an extraordinary report in 
your July 1 issue reading that blood had been 
transfused from a dead person into a live one. 
Unless there happens to be a recent procedure 
unbeknown to the medical world at large, it seems 
rather incredible how this could be done since 
the motivating power, the heart, has ceased to 
propel the blood through the circulation. Of 
course, it may be stated that the heart keeps on 
beating for a variable but comparatively short 
time after the beats can no longer be elicited 
with the ordinary clinical means, but these beats, 
probably more correctly termed contractions, 
prove to be too feeble to pump the blood through 
the body. The fact resolves itself, that there was 
not any appreciable amount of blood transfused 
to have any significance upon the outcome in 
question, or that the person was not dead, or that 
the correspondent is considering the readers of 
TiME as individuals possessing a high gullibility 


coefficient. 
F. G. Kagjis, M. D. 

New York City 

Not Trime-readers but Time was, to 
some degree, gullibility-guilty. Amazing 
progress continues to be made in blood 
transfusions; for example, young children 
have had new blood entirely substituted 
for their own.—Eb. 





—— 
Governor Gardner 
Sirs: 

An alumnus of the University of North Caro- 
lina, seeing the reference in your July 29 issue 
to North Carolina’s Governor O. Max Gardner, 
wrote me about setting you straight. The point 
in error was that Max Gardner played football 
at State College. You were right; he did. But 
the alumnus is also right; Governor Max also 
played football at the University. Your error, 
then, was one of omission. 

J. Maryon SAUNDERS 
Alumni Secretary 
University of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Reasons 
Sirs: 

The writer for two or three years has been 
taking your publication, the object being to get 
a condensed survey of the world news without 
bias. 

He knows that the addition or the loss of a 
single subscriber is of little moment to any paper 
and yet if the loss of any considerable number 
of persons for the same reason occurs, there is 
a natural desire to know what that reason may be. 

The writer has no knowledge of what the 
sentiments of others may be, but he is now re- 
questing that you discontinue the paper with the 
approaching expiration of his subscription. 


The reason for this discontinuance is: 

1) The facts are no longer given us without 
some slurring, insinuating or facetious remarks 
that show some particular bias. 

2) The publication as an advertisement of the 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” page which 
was intended to raise a religious question in the 
late election, while you were professing to decry 
any such issue. 

3) Your attitude toward certain cinema pic- 
tures and books tending to demoralize marital 
relationship. 

WILLIAM BisHopP 

Morrisville, Pa. 

rans. vee at= 
Died Without Embarrassment 
Sirs: 

Nat Wills—not Willis! 

Nat Wills, famous tramp comedian, maker 
of many matrimonial mistakes, died of carbon 
monoxide poisoning under his car in his garage 
not much more than ten years ago. He left a 
rich legacy of laughs to those who viewed and 
enjoyed him in vaudeville. 

If he had lived to learn how short-lived is 
fame he might have died with embarrassment to 
see his name mis-spelled in ordinarily meticulous 
TIME, 

Have missed Time several times on_ this 
three-month trip on aocount of its being (so 
I've been told by news-stand myrmidons) non- 
returnable! Fine for the advertising depart- 
ment but bad for circulation! x 

WALTER MANN 

New York City 

Every newsdealer who knows his busi- 
ness knows that Time zs returnable. Let 
travelling subscribers so inform the ig- 
norant, adding that news-stand sales in 
1929 double those of 1928.—Eb. 

——‘o-——_ 
Week’s Chuckle 
Sirs: 

Your classification of General Bullard as a 
“retired cigaret endorser” (page 48, July 15) 
gave me the best chuckle of the week. To think 
that a few years ago General Bullard was one of 
the highest officers in the A. E. F., and now his 
chief claim to distinction is that he didn’t reach 
for a sweet. , 

Had the Lucky Strike people begun their 
series of testimonial ads earlier, no doubt they 
could now claim the credit for the successful 
termination of the War; an honor now attributed 
largely to the Marines and the Y. M. C. A. 

R. L. Hr 

Scottsbluff, Neb. 





Honest & Clean 
Sirs: 

The greatest thrill I ever got from one man’s 
action, in recent years, was when that young 
man, Charles Lindbergh, jumped into his little 
air-ship, all by his lonesome, and actually did 
fly across the Atlantic. 

Soon afterwards, I had the privilege of enter- 
taining him and his party as my personal guests 
at my hotel, the New St. Charles, here in Pierre, 
South Dakota. He remained over nite and was 
with us about 18 hours. The next morning 
after his arrival, IT took him in my own car 
out to the flying field, and thus had considerable 
personal contact with him. We had refused 
any pay whatever for the entertainment of him 
and his associates, including quite a few high 
priced segars, and I wish to state that Mr. 
Lindbergh, as well as his associates, was very 










Roy FE. Larsen 


bill ($5). 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 


CrRcuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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The Investment Treadmill 


Many investors are constantly 
acdive... but getting nowhere 


iP you should go back over your own experi- 
ences for five years or more, would you find 
your investment capital advancing rapidly one 
year, standing still or cut down the next, vary- 
ing and fluctuating .. . and not, in the long run, 
building up very rapidly? Such happenings are 
only too frequent. A lot of action, but little or 
no progress. 


In contrast, consider the experience of Brook- 


mire clients. Realize first what the Brookmire 
organization is. Briefly: it is engaged in the 
business of investment counsel (for individuals 
and institutions); it has been in this business 
for more than 25 years; it is composed of ful/ 
time specialists; it has developed research into 
fundamental securities conditions to the fullest 
extent; it is national in scope; has a clientele 
numbering high into the thousands; has, as its 
sole interest the rendering of accurate advice 
that makes money for its clients. That—in 
brief—is Brookmire. 


Successful.... Year After Year 


Investment results obtained by Brookmire 
clients are apparent beyond question when the 
record of Brookmire recommendations is sub- 
mitted to careful analysis. This has been done. 
Not alone for one year, but for many. The 
results have been surprisingly and uniformly 
successful. Summed up—Brookmire recom- 
mendations for security purchases have proved 
safe and profitable consistently, year after year. 
(These records have been published in periodi- 
cals read by millions of people; they are re- 

roduced in a booklet, ‘‘Consistent Investment 
Revcten,” which we will be glad to send you). 

An investor with $5,000 or more capital will 
find here a service on investments which others 
—in all parts of the United States and abroad— 
have found extremely profitable. This Service 
comes under two oe heads: the Invest- 
ment Service, which consists of regular weekly, 
fortnightly and monthly Bulletins, containing 
general investment discussions and specific, 
definite recommendations for purchases and sales; 
the Supervisory Service, specially designed for 
the larger investor and institution. Every 
client is invited to tell of his capital status 
and investment objectives so that our 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND 


Investment Council may be of personal assist- 
ance to the fullest extent. 


Why Your Profits are Larger 


The success of Brookmire clients, their 
ability to increase their capital more quickly 
and safely is no mystery. They have simply 
added to their own intelligence the trained 
cooperation and unbiased viewpoint of an 
organization experienced in all forms of se- 
curity analysis. This combination would seem 
to produce larger profits, with safety. It does. 

Each client has at his disposal a great invest- 
ment research organization costing hundreds of 
thousands annually to maintain. Obviously 
each client contributes, through his subscrip- 
tion fee, an extremely small part toward the 
maintenance of this organization, yet Brook- 
mire can afford to employ a complete staff of 
economists and back them with the facilities 
and the comprehensive data essential to the 
rendering of a conscientious and thorough- 
going service. The reason the unit cost to the 
investor is not high is that Brookmire clients 
are numbered in the thousands. Yet every client 
receives the benefit. 


Check Up 


We urge that you give this matter careful 
thought; now, while it is in your mind. Tear 
out and mail the coupon to us for information 
about Brookmire Service. Then, before our 
booklet and bulletins arrive, check up on 
Brookmire. Ask your banker . . . apply any 
test you like. But don’t let this opportunity to 
learn what Brookmire can do for you escape. 
Mail this coupon now. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 





Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me (Check the one which interests you) 


{1} Description of your Bulletin Service 
The Booklet “Consistent Investment Success” 
will beincluded. 


(2) Description of your Supervisory Plan [1] 
For capital amounts of $50,000 and up. 
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RIGGS tells fx 














Care Briccs, famous cartoonist, tells Jim Henry, 
Mennen Salesman, why he prefers Mennen Shaving 
Cream. Briggs didn't like the photograph we took, 
so he sketched this picture of the interview. 











“MAN-— it’s a grand and 


glorious 


a you wake up all grouchy... 
and your whiskers look as if they 
are made of extra tough barbed wire... 
and you cuss the fact that you’ve got to 
shz ave «+ & and you y ank out your tube 
of Mennen... and then you work up a 
fine lather in no time... and your razor 
s-a-i-l-s through your beard . . . and 
your face feels better every minute... 
and you finish looking like a successful 
bank president . . . Man! It’s a grand 
and glorious feeling!” 


«“ 


The grand and glorious feeling of the 
Mennen Shave comes from the scientific 
principle of Mennen Shaving Cream— 


feeling!” 


Dermutation—the exclusive Mennen 
process which softens the beard, lubri- 
cates the blade, tones the skin and 
conditions it for the day. 


Now! Two Types oF MENNEN— 
with and without menthol 
Mennen Shaving Cream (in the good old 
green-striped carton) is the familiar fa- 
vorite of millions of men. Now there is 
also a new Mennen cream. It is Mennen 
Menthol-iced—with the triple-cool 
tingling lather for those who want the 
extra thrill of coolness in their shave. 

Packed in an orange-striped carton, 


MENINEN sucviic ccans 


TWO KINDS—MENTHOL-ICED AND WITHOUT MENTHOL 


Tale talk by Jim Henry 


Mennen Talcum for Men is a special powder for masculine skin— 
not merely a neutral tint powder. It is scientifically blended with 
antiseptic and astringent ingredients. A man’s skin needs this pro- 
tection after shaving or bathing. 

hanks to its special formula, Mennen Talcum for Men forms a 


fine film which is a two-way protection. It absorbs oils and moisture 
thrown off by your skin. It keeps floating dust in the air from settling 
on your skin, and working into the pores. And—Mennen Talcum for 


Men doesn't show. 


Special Bargain. Big size can for a quarter—or, if you want a 
bargain, get the traveler’s size free by buying the new Mennen After- 
Shave Special. Contains full soc tube of Skin Balm with special 
size Talcum for Men, both for half-a-dollar. 














appreciative and fine in all of his manner and 
actions. 

He is not given to palaver or cant but seemed 
to me to be as honest and clean minded a young 
man as I have ever met and I would wager 
that he washes his feet oftener than does Alva 


Reming (Time, July 22 
Cuas. L. Hype 
Pierre, S. Dak. 





Y 
Lindbergh Ravings 


Sirs: 

Colonel Lindbergh was twice my guest in my 
father-in-law’s Miami Beach home during the 
past winter. He has every attribute I wish for 
in my own son. Not his Atlantic flight, his 
kindly deeds, generous donations, appreciative 
gestures or attributes of love brought me to this 
conclusion. Just day-in and day-out contact 
with the man Lindbergh did. 

Perhaps we shall “hear the last of the hyster- 
ical ravings over Charles Lindbergh” when 
American ideals are lower and American men 
and women less sensible of the finest and best 
in human behavior. 

CHARLES W. BEECHING 

Meredith, N. H. 





ca. 
Wilkes-Barre Airport 
Sirs: 

I am one of the original subscribers to TIME 
the inimitable. As such, I am especially inter- 
ested in your aeronautical columns. While I 
am not seeking any gratuitous publicity for our 
city, I would like to mention the fact that 
recently Wilkes-Barre officially opened an air- 
port which may truthfully be called the haven 
for fliers in the Alleghenies. Fliers, unless it 
has been absolutely necessary, have heretofore 
kept clear of this section because it lies on the 
outskirts of one of the most treacherous flying 
sections in the country. Treacherous, because 
there has never been a spot to set a ship down. 
With the opening of the new port here pilots 
now feel safe. 

The Wilkes-Barre-Wyoming Valley Airport 
covers an area of 127 acres. It lies three miles 
north of the centre of business activity between 
the Sullivan Trail and the Susquehanna River, 
thus accommodating land or sea planes and Am- 
phibians. Our $40,000 brick and steel hangar 
is capable of housing fifteen planes and is also 
equipped with a first-class machine shop. A 
$10,000 restaurant, adjacent to the hangar, 
serves spectators and visiting pilots with ex- 
cellent cuisine. At present the port boasts of 
four ships—two Warner Travel Airs, an Avro- 
Avian and one CH 300 Bellanca Monoplane. 

Fliers will find us happy to receive them. 

Epwarp L. LewiTtH 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





West Riding’s Woolens 
Sirs: 

“The West Riding Chamber of Commerce 
protests against . . . the increase of three 


cents a pound on scoured wool imposed 
on the riding breeches used by members of the 
West Riding Chamber of Commerce! No won- 
der Senator Harrison weeps over the situation.” 
Time, July 22, p. 13. 

Is it possible that Senator Smoot doesn’t 
know that the West Riding of Yorkshire is 
one of the administrative divisions of the 
largest county in England, and contains large 
manufacturing cities like Leeds, Bradford, Shef- 
field, Huddersfield, Halifax, or is he joking, or 
trying to make Senator Harrison believe it is a 
protest from a riding club? 

James E. REYNOLDS 

Ventura, Calif. 


Sirs: 
Can it be possible that Senator Smoot was 
correctly quoted in your issue of July 22, p. 13? 


WEST RIDING CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE refers to a great manufacturing region 
of England. The members may or may not 
ride, have horses; their chief vocation is the 
manufacturing of woolen goods. Either Senator 
Smoot was intentionally misleading, or unin- 
tentionally ignorant. It would be equally as 
bad for some Englishman to state that Congress 
was a meeting of Con men. 

HAROLD THORNE 

Idaho Springs, Col. 


Utah’s Smoot, no great wit, was joking. 
A onetime woolman, he knows West Rid- 
ing woolens.—Eb, 
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The Reliability Car 


‘‘Reliability’’ is dominantly associated with all 
that Essex the Challenger stands for. 4) L e Cd v I 
Its notable speed and performance ability are 

made possible by that quality. The experience of more than 

200,000 owners, with the lowest record of service cost and 


requirements, has established it outstandingly as ‘‘the Re- 
liability Car of the Year.’’ 


es a aa Wi ice of Color 
The winning of the Tour de France reliability classic, in ide Cho 

which two Essex the Challengers were the only cars to at no Extra Cost 
make perfect scores, in a field of high-priced American and 


European entries, is but dramatic evidence of the kind of , 
reliability every Essex owner knows. $ 

Essex records are country-wide. No matter where you live, 

you will probably find the outstanding reliability event of 

your locality is held by Essex the Challenger. Exclusive 


Super-Six design and the sturdy, fine car way it is built are 


responsible for this position. and up,.AT FACTORY 













x tt is quite possible that 20 
years ago the great-great- 
great- great-great -great- 
great-great- great grandsire 
of the present Bryant Pup 
lived in the peace, clean- 
liness and quiet of a Bryant- 
equipped furnace room. It 
was twenty years ago that 
Bryant Boilers pioneered the 


way to automatic heating. 
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The right heating plant is one which (1) gene- 
rates no soot, dirt, or ashes; (2) releases no 
grimy vapors; (3) needs no storage space for 
fuel, tools or refuse; (4) is noiseless; (5) requires 
the irreducible minimum of human attention; (6) 
harmonizes unobtrusively with whatever deco- 
rative treatment is given the room in which it 
is installed; and (7) can, therefore, be left ex- 
posed to view, saving the cost of screening 
or partitions. § Let us send you the com- 
plete details of the Latest Bryant Boiler which 


fits every one of the above specifications. 


THE BRYANT HEATER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


17819 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


€ Two years ago Rumrunner James 
Horace Alderman killed two coast guards- 
men in Florida. Last week President 
Hoover was asked to commute Alder- 
man’s death sentence to life imprisonment. 
This hé declined to do. 
@ The White House is the springboard 
to head lines—Washington Axiom. 
President Hoover last week set about 
uprooting the conditions which made this 
saying, known to every wide-awake capi- 
tal press agent, lobbyist and promoter, 
unpleasantly true. 


For months the President has been 
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Rich, restless... . 


annoyed at the old and accepted practice 
of self-important little men entering the 
White House, saying ““How-do-you-do” to 
the President, coming out to the news- 
gatherers in the lobby to talk of their 
“mission.” What is said is generally of 
small importance; it would get scant press 
attention anywhere else. But because the 
publicity-seeker stands at the White House 
and begins, “I outlined to the President my 
plan for—,” his selfish words are broad- 
cast as if with the President’s consent. 
The President made these changes: 1) 
Such callers will be sidetracked to the 
“proper department” without seeing the 
President; 2) those who get in by mistake 
will be ushered out a back door to the 
South Grounds, will be kept away from 
lobby newsmen; 3) letters addressed to 


the President and given to the press in 
advance of their receipt at the White 
House, will never reach the President, will 
never get a presidential reply. 

@ Rain fell upon President Hoover on his 
week-end outing at the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park camp. Indoors he talked tariff 
with Senator Reed Smoot (see p. 10), con- 
gestion in U. S. prisons with Attorney 
General William DeWitt Mitchell (see 
p. 11. He amused himself by cooking 
ham and eggs over a coal range, while 
Filipino chefs stood about as assistants. 
@ To National Commander Paul Vories 
McNutt of the American Legion, which 
had protested President Hoover’s suspen- 
sion of cruiser construction, the President 


last week wrote: “. . . This is a forward 
step of the first importance. .. . It is 
far better to at least try to establish 


[parity] by agreement before we resign 
ourselves to establish it by rival construc- 
tion programs. . . . I fear you have been 
misinformed as to the actual problems 
that lie before us, for they are far more 
intricate and difficult than can be solved 
by the simple formula which you sug- 
Eg 

@ Last week the Public Health service 
opened a special drive on rats in Wash- 
ington. Despite his objection to drives in 
general, President Hoover did not object 
because two of the animals had recently 
frisked on the lawn back of his office. 


THE CABINET 
To Rome 


On Christmas Eve, 1908, Alice Warder, 
socially registered in Washington, was 
taken to wife by John Work Garrett, Bal- 
timore scion. Last week, as she was cruis- 
ing through the Adriatic with a_bald- 
browed, black-bearded man with a limp, 
things happened in Washington which 
made her the spouse of the next U. S. 
Ambassador to Italy. 
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Welcome indeed would she be in Rome, 
where she could help any man do his dip- 
lomatic duty. Baltimore and Washington, 
Berlin and Buenos Aires, Paris and The 
Hague knew her well—a woman of strik- 
ing appearance, rich, gracious, restless, 
energetic, vitalizer of many a new “move- 
ment.” She, more than any other, was re- 
sponsible for the U. S. vogue of Leon 
Bakst (1866-1925), brilliant Russian art- 
ist and stage designer. She brought him 
to her Baltimore home, there set him to 
work designing a private theatre, decorat- 
ing it in the modern Russian style. Bakst 
decorations spread to include other fea- 
tures of her home, some of her costumes. 
To her theatre at “Evergreen” she invited 
special guests, sang to them in a voice not 
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GARRETTS 
. . . proud, distinguished. 


professionally successful. Later, remain- 
ing childless, she turned to art as an outlet 
for self-expression. 

Fortunate indeed would any diplomat be 
to have her for a wife. But residence in. 
Rome as the wife of a U. S. Ambassador 
implied no domestic upheaval for Alice 
Warder Garrett. It was her husband, John 
Work Garrett, with whom she was last 
week cruising about Italy, that President 
Hoover had picked for this prime foreign 
post. President Hoover prepared to con- 
gratulate himself on filling another major 
post with a man of quality. 


Grandson of the famed Builder-Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Mr. 
Garrett, with his younger brother Robert, 
is partner in the banking firm of Robert 
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Garrett & Sons, one of Baltimore’s oldest 
and most trusted houses. He was graduated 
from Princeton in 1895. At 29, he entered 
the U. S. foreign service, served as secre- 
tary of legation at The Hague, moved on 
to the embassies at Berlin and Rome. In 
1910 he was advanced to ministerial rank, 
representing the U. S. in Venezuela, later 
in the Argentine. 

At the outbreak of War, the State De- 
partment sent him to Paris as special as- 
sistant to the U. S. ambassador there. He 
was placed in charge of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian civilian prisoners in 
France. In 1917 President Wilson made 
him Minister to the Netherlands, an im- 
portant between-the-war-lines post. His 
last diplomatic service was secretary-gen- 
eral for the Washington Arms Conference 
of 1921. Proud is he of the 25 different 
occasions upon which he has acted as 
chargé d’affaires ad interim, of the many 
minor treaties he has signed for the U. S. 

And always these public services have 
been rendered with a private distinction 
which has marked “Evergreen” hospital- 
ity. There, a dinner menu elaborately in- 
scribed on a gold-bordered card is set in a 
little gold holder before each guest, that he 
may gauge his appetite. And, dinner done, 
guests may wander through a library where 
tier on tier of precious old books are the 
envy of every bibliophile. 


At -Rome, Mr. Garrett, 57, will succeed 
Henry Prather Fletcher, U. S. Ambassador 
(professional), resigned, who sailed last 
week for the U.S. Mr. Fletcher was a vic- 
tim of Rumor. When he personally con- 
ducted President-Elect Hoover down, 
across and around South America, Rumor 
chose him to be Secretary of State. When 
the No. 1 Cabinet job went to Henry 
Lewis Stimson, Rumor made Mr. Fletcher 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
largely because he had served 27 years as 
a career diplomat. After Charles Gates 
Dawes was chosen, Mr. Fletcher resigned. 
Rumor picked him up again and made him 
a candidate for the U. S. Senate, seeking 
the Pennsylvania seat not yet occupied by 
Senator-suspect Vare. 


HUSBANDRY 
Drought 


Busy though they were, husbandmen 
throughout the land last week were con- 
scious of these prime events: 

Wheat. President Hoover completed 
his Federal Farm Board by “drafting” as 
its wheat member Samuel Roy McKelvie, 
Republican, Methodist, Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, Elk, onetime (1919-23) Governor of 
Nebraska, where he is still known as a 
“political farmer.” No wheat-grower, he 
publishes the Nebraska Farmer through 
which he preaches his agricultural gospel: 
no equalization fee; no debenture; the 
farmer must help himself. Wheat growers 
had rowed so long among themselves over 
a representative on the Hoover board that 
the President, impatient, picked Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie as his own compromise. Aged 48 
and conservative, Mr. McKelvie antici- 
pated that the reduction of the wheat crop 
by parching weather (see col. 2) “ought 
to make it easy for the Board.” 


Last week the Southwestern wheat 
harvest was clogging Gulf ports. Kansas 
farmers were dumping their crops on the 
market. At Galveston a rail embargo had 
been declared. “HOLD YOUR WHEAT!” 
cried the Federal Farm Board in Wash- 


ad 





SAMUEL Roy M’KELVIE 
Corn tassels burned, vegetables shriveled. 


ington as the fear grew that the lake ports 
would next be stuffed with an excessive 
harvest. Said Chairman Legge: “It seems 
unfortunate to crowd wheat on the market 
faster than existing facilities can handle it, 
resulting in cash prices much lower than 
contract prices for future delivery.” 

At Baton Rouge. The first week’s 
session of the American Institute of Co- 
operation, meeting at the Louisiana capi- 
tal, produced a super-cooperative organi- 
zation—The National Chamber of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives. Its purpose: To 
join together all farm cooperatives. Its 
new president: Christopher Otto Moser of 
Dallas, head of American Cotton Growers 
Exchange. 

The Weather. Hot dry days continued 
throughout the land as farmers despair- 
ingly watched their acres brown under a 
relentless sun. Even the potent Federal 
Farm Board was not potent enough to 
bring the relief that only long soaking 
rains could give. Corn tassels burned. 
Live stock on the ranges drank from 
dwindling water holes. Truck gardeners 
saw their vegetables shrivel up and die. 
In many a city officials worried over the 
water supply. Forest fires licked menac- 
ingly through Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, California. Greatest in a score of 
years had been the July drought. 

When intermittent storms did come, 
they were destructive. In Connecticut two 
million dollars worth of broad-leaf tobacco 
was shredded to ruin by a terrific hail- 
storm. Sudden cloudbursts in Iowa in- 
undated crops, swept away roads and 
bridges, delayed trains. 

New York had no such worry. In its 
Catskill and Croton reservoirs were 240 
billion gallons of water, enough to carry 
through until next year without rain. 


THE TARIFF 
Sugar: 6c per lb. 


Sugar last week became food for Re- 
publican thought as the Senate Finance 
Committee returned to this bitter-sweet 
subject of tariff-writing. Full committee 
hearings were held on a plan for a sliding 
scale of sugar duties proposed by Chair- 
man Reed Smoot as a substitute for the 
flat rate in the House tariff bill. Senator 
Smoot spent the week-end with President 
Hoover at the latter’s Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park camp site, returned convinced 
that the President will approve the bill if 
his sliding scale is inserted, pondered sugar 
solemnly with the President. 


The Smoot Plan. The present duty 
on world sugar is $2.20 per 100 lb., on 
Cuban sugar $1.76. Loud have been the 
protests against this increase, ominous the 
warnings to consumers. To quiet this 
clamor, Senator Smoot proposed a scale 
of sugar duties that would vary inversely 
to the wholesale New York price of sugar. 
His purpose was to stabilize that price 
at $6 per too lb. Insistent was he that 
it would produce sugar rates lower than 
those in the House bill. 


The top rate in the Smoot scale would 
be $3 per 100 lb., the bottom $1. Cuban 
imports would still benefit by a 20% dif- 
ferential. When sugar was exactly at $6 
per 100 lb. the tariff would be $2.20, the 
present duty, with Cuba paying $1.76. The 
duty would decline as the price rose to 
$7.20 per 100 lb. at which point the 
minimum rate—$1 per too lb.—would 
come into effect. The duty would increase 
as the price fell below $6 until at $5.20 
the maximum rate of $3 would be levied 
on world imports. Sugar tariff changes 
would be on a week‘y basis, measured by 
the previous week’s average price. 

The present wholesale price of New 
York sugar is $5.75 per 100 lb. on which, 
under the Smoot plan, the tariff would be 
$2.50 ($1.96 on Cuban). Said Senator 
Smoot: “Certainly nobody in the U. S. 
can complain of 6¢ sugar.” 

But complaint there was at the com- 
mittee hearing on Senator Smoot’s plan. 
Beet sugar growers did not think it would 
give them adequate protection. Farm rep- 
resentatives called it a “risky experiment.” 
Senator Smoot’s co-author of the Tariff 
Bill, Congressman Willis Chatman Haw- 
ley of Oregon, complained the plan should 
not “be even considered.” Mississippi’s 
Democratic Senator Pat Harrison com- 
mented sarcastically on the “fretful con- 
dition of this new-born sugar baby.” 
“Certainly,” said he, “the sleepless nights 
Senator Smoot must have spent with this 


crying curiosity ... entitle him to a 
rest.” 
Committeeman Couzens. Other 


troubles beset the Republican majority of 
the Finance Committee in framing their 
tariff bill. Chief among these was the 
violation of their shut-mouth rule by 
James Couzens, a committee member. 
The committee’s doings, the ups and 
downs of rates, were supposed to be se- 
cret, but when high-protectionist Senators 
commenced to “leak” to interested busi- 
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ness men, Senator Couzens, as independ- 
ent as he is rich, could see no reason 
why he should not likewise tell his con- 
stituents what he was doing. 

He embittered his colleagues by an- 
nouncing that the committee had decided 
to retain the 25% ad valorem duty on 
automobiles, but to strike out the counter- 
vailing clause of the present law; to 
eliminate the House bill rates on shingles, 
logs and lumber. 

“Cooler.” The loud-speaking of Sena- 
tor Couzens raised the temperature in the 
Finance Committee room but nothing was 
done to discipline him. Just as the opin- 
ion began to spread out of Washington 
that the Republicans framing the tariff 
bill were demoralized by the heat and the 


problem before them and, leaderless, were. 


voting every which way, it was announced 
that the new cooling system in the Sen- 
ate had been completely installed, that 
the equivalent of 350,000 lb. of ice per 
day would be “melted” to keep that 
chamber comfortable and steady its occu- 
pants’ wobbly nerves, when the Senate 
reassembles Aug. 19. 


LABOR 
Textile Trial 


On the bench of the Gaston County 
(N. C.) Superior Court last week sat a 
tall, clean-cut, smooth-faced man of 41. 
He was Judge Morris Victor Barnhill, the 
State’s youngest judge, sent into the 
county by Governor Oliver Max Gardner 
to try an extraordinary case. Before him 
were 13 men, three women. Laughing, 
smiling, they looked more like college boys 
and girls than the Communistic strike 
leaders they were. They were charged with 
murder and conspiracy. 

Nearby stood a man with iron-grey hair 
and a flower in his button-hole, Solicitor 
John G. Carpenter, whose legal duty was 
to send as many of the defendants as 
possible to the electric chair. Outside the 
railing sat some 200 spectators, mostly 
mill workers in their shirt sleeves, women 
with babes-in-arms, students from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The thermom- 
eter stood at go°. Informal was court 
procedure. Said Judge Barnhill: “We’re 
not much on ceremony in North Carolina 
but we do manage to get dignity.” 

By many the case before Judge Barn- 
hill was compared in importance to that 
of Sacco & Vanzetti. The details were 
different but in each was the same under- 
lying clash of political, social and economic 
beliefs. 

The trial grew out of a prolonged strike, 
led by Communist organizations, in textile 
mills about Gastonia (Trme, June 17). 
Long had bad blood brewed between 
strikers and police. Strikers, ejected from 
company homes, pitched a tent colony on 
the outskirts of town. On the night of 
June 7 Chief of Police Orville F. Aderholt 
had gone to this colony where a disturb- 
ance threatened. In the dark a fight 
started. Chief Aderholt was killed, three 
other peace officers wounded. Fifty per- 
sons were arrested. The 16 defendants 
before Judge Barnhill were those charged 
with the murder. 





For weeks through Gastonia, dominated 
by large cotton mill interests, had swirled 
passion and prejudice against the strikers. 
So bitter was this feeling that defense 
counsel asked Judge Barnhill to move the 
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A CARTOON 


The cartoonee looked his libel in the face. 


case elsewhere. As a sample of local senti- 
ment, they offered an editorial in a Gas- 
tonia paper: “The blood of our beloved 
chief cries out to high heaven for venge- 
ance. The shooting was part of a deep- 
laid scheme of Russian Anarchists. Gas- 
ton County has already been too lenient 
with these despicable curs and snakes from 
the dives of Passaic, Hoboken and New 
York.” 

Remarked the nearby Greensboro News: 
“Gaston County is desperately near the 
mood to try a dozen or more malcontents 
for murder and condemn them for what 
they think of God, marriage and the’ nig- 
ger.” 

Defense counsel, arguing for a change, 
complained that they had been abused on 
the: streets of Gastonia, that defense wit- 
nesses had been threatened with violence 
if by their testimony they attempted to 
aid these “Godless Communists and Rus- 
sian interlopers.” 

Solicitor Carpenter for the State at- 
tempted to show that a fair trial could be 
had in Gastonia. 

What should Judge Barnhill decide? If 
ever a judge had cause to let his personal 
feelings influence his decision, it was 
Judge Barnhill at that moment, for he 
had just been handed a cartoon from the 
New York Daily Worker, Communist 
sheet, depicting him as a fat ogre dripping 
gore. Judicious, big-minded, he smiled 
tolerantly at this libel on his integrity by 
friends of the defense—and 20 minutes 
later granted the defense’s request for a 
change of venue. Fortunate were the de- 
fendants that somebody was not punished 
for contempt of court. The case was 
moved to Charlotte in Mecklenburg 
County where before Judge Barnhill it 
will be called Aug. 26. The defendants 
breathed easier while their lawyers joined 
hands, danced about, shouted: “We have 
won the first encounter and the enemy is 
ours!” 


— 





Cemetery Strike 


The jovial gravediggers in Hamlet dug 
well while they cracked their elaborate 
jokes. However sad the friends of the 





sad Ophelia, they knew that she was at 
least safely, deeply buried. But if face- 
tious gravediggers dig well, serious grave- 
diggers may dig poorly, or indeed not at 
all. Such was the case in Manhattan last 
week when more than 300 serious grave- 
diggers went on strike at Calvary, great 
Catholic cemetery. Due to the grave- 
diggers’ seriousness, hundreds of Catholic 
families feared lest their dead would be 
improperly, amateurishly buried.* 

Why were the gravediggers grave? Be- 
cause they received $5 per day, wanted 
$42 per week. Because they also wanted 
recognition of their newly-formed Cem- 
etery Workers’ Union and reinstatement 
of its president, one Henry Dougherty, 
cemetery chauffeur, who had been ousted 
just before the strike. 

As the strike continued, an average of 
30 bodies were received each day. After 
six days the unburied bodies totalled 249. 
Cemetery officials hastily collected strike- 
breakers. Many of them, kept ignorant of 
the nature of the work, quit when they 
found out. One man, who went to the 
cemetery with a steam shovel, left when 
he discovered he was strike-breaking. But 
150 willing breakers dug 200 foot ditches 
to receive the caskets when the cemetery 
vaults (capacity 600) should be full. 

To His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes the strikers sent a telegram: TO 
MEET PUBLIC DEMAND TO END 
THE STRIKE WE PROPOSE THAT 
ALL QUESTIONS AND DISPUTES BE 
SETTLED BY A BOARD OF ARBI- 
TRATION. Officials refused to arbitrate, 
18 superintendents of New York ceme- 
teries having agreed that the strike was 
unjustified. 

The cemetery was heavily picketed and 
guarded, but the strike was quiet. A sym- 
pathy strike of some 2,000 New York City 
cemetery workers loomed as a grim pros- 
pect. Fourteen local unions, dock workers, 
wreckers, barbers, window cleaners, 
pledged support to the cemetery men. 
Families who experienced or expected 
Death hoped for more active, if less grave 
gravediggers. 


CRIME 


At Leavenworth 


From New York the contagion of prison 
revolt last week spread to the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. It in- 
fected U. S. convicts with a fit of riotous 
fury which took six hours to cure. The 
prison temperature was 100°. Spanish 
rice was repeated at the noon mess. Nine 
hundred of the penitentiary’s 3,758 in- 
mates rebelled, threw their food and plates 
about, broke windows, seized knives and 
forks. Ordered back to their cells, they 
bolted for the prison yard where they 
screamed curses, milled about frantically, 
became altogether unruly. When a fire 
hose failed to break them, guards opened 
fire with’ riot guns. One convict was 
killed, three fell wounded, the rest re- 
treated to the cell blocks. 

Their hooting and vandalism were only 


*They could, however, have no fear of unholy 
burial. So long as a body lies in a Catholic 
cemetery, be it buried in any fashion, it lies in 
consecrated ground. 
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halted at dusk by intense thirst. Back in 
their cells, they yammered through the 
night. None escaped, no guard was hurt. 

In Washington, Sanford Bates, U. S. 
Superintendent of Prisons, gave these 
reasons for the Leavenworth uprising: 1) 
Overcrowding (the penitentiary’s capacity 
is 2,000); 2) Lack of sufficient work; 3) 
Effect of the heat on drug addicts; 4) 
News of the New York prison riots. 


Chief among the causes advanced for 
the prison revolts at Dannemora and 
Auburn in New York (Time, Aug. 5) 
were: 

1) Lack of food (no eggs, milk, buttered 
bread, fresh meat); 2) Heat; 3) Despair 
growing out of the Baumes Laws, with 
long terms, reduced paroles, no time off 
for good behavior; 4) Bedbugs, lice, in- 
sanitary plumbing; 5) Overcrowding in 
cell blocks; 6) Petty graft by low-paid 
guards; 7) Tyranny of prison self-govern- 
ment (Mutual Welfare League). 


¢ 


Butcher’s Butcher 


A grizzled old man of 71 walked slowly 
down the steps of Charlestown (Mass. ) 
State Prison, looking neither right nor left 
at staring crowds. He wore a grey baggy 
suit, a flannel shirt, a soft cap, carried a 
small paper package. His face was set in 
hard, unhappy lines. He spoke to no one, 
as he climbed into a Ford sedan, cringed 
down in its back seat. The car carried him 
out of the prison yard for the first time 
in 43 years. 

Thus last week did Jesse Harding 
Pomeroy, long ago killer of little children, 
get his first view of a modern world. He 
was being transferred to the State Farm 
at Bridgewater. Fifty-three continuous 
years in jail, 41 of them in solitary con- 
finement, Convict Pomeroy has served a 
longer life term than any other living U. S. 
prisoner. 

Him and.two guards and two other 
prisoners the Ford wheeled over the 40 
miles to the State Farm. His one rheumy 
eye (the other, albino, is blind) for the 
first time saw automobiles, a steamshovel, 
a road roller, skyscrapers, an airplane in 
flight. He licked his first ice cream cone, 
drank his first bottle of ginger ale. His 
only question: “Aren’t there any more 
horses?” So violently did new sights and 
sounds impinge upon his prison-warped 
senses that he was left almost speechless. 








A South Boston butcher’s son, Jesse 
Pomeroy began a life of brief but terrible 
crime at 13, when he was sent to a reform 
school for torturing little children. Upon 
his release a little boy was cruelly mur- 
dered, then a little girl. Ori April 22, 1874 
Horace Miller, 10, was found dead in an 
unspeakable condition. Pomeroy, then 15, 
was arrested, tried, sentenced to be hanged. 
The whole East seethed with outrage 
against his sadism. After many a delay 
Governor Rice, because of his youth, com- 
muted the sentence to life imprisonment. 
On Sept. 7, 1876 Pomeroy entered 
Charlestown Prison to pay a penalty not 
yet finished. A violent prisoner, always 
attempting escape, he was moved to Con- 


cord in 1880 in chains and handcufis, was 
returned to Charlestown in 1886. 


Pomeroy has a notion he deserves a par- 
don, that he has been punished enough. 
In 1925 a suffraget daughter of Lucy 
Stone wrote a newspaper letter against the 
release of Pomeroy. She charged that his 





AN UNMOTORIZED MURDERER 


He sulked in the sunshine. 


crime was worse than that of Loeb and 
Leopold, that he was unregenerate, that 
in his cell he had skinned alive a kitten. 
From jail Pomeroy hired a lawyer, filed 
a $5,000 libel, was awarded damages of 
$1 which he never collected, preferring to 
hold the court order for payment as a 
“vindication.” 

In his cell he learned several languages, 
wrote poetry, was called “Grandpa” by 
other convicts. In 1923 he was supposed 
to have speculated by mail in the stock 
market, plunging on Moon Motors, Ven- 
tura Oil. When he left jail last week, he 
carried with him the sum of $1.60. 

At the State Farm Pomeroy sulked in 
the sunshine. He was displeased at ejec- 
tion from his Charlestown “home.” Silent, 
stolid, unsmiling, he awaited an operation 
for hernia. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Instrument of Service” 

Conservative Wall Street brokers last 
week were flabbergasted by a spirited de- 
fense of stock trading which, to many, 
signified a major sociological shift. Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, who could speak for 
a vast rural constituency, had declared 
stock trading on thin margin was not 
gambling, was therefore not immoral. One 
reason for his vigorous declaration in be- 
half of Wall Street stock business was that 
he himself had been caught playing the 
market through a bucket-shop firm, now 
closed. 

Declared Bishop Cannon: “I had been 
brought up with the general idea of coun- 


try and small town people that all trading 
in Wall Street stocks was gambling... . 

“All trading contains some elements of 
chance. . . . Elements of chance do not 
necessarily indicate gambling. . . . The 
throwing of dice, shooting of craps, the 
purchase of lottery tickets are all clearly 
gambling, for there is no element of skill 
or intelligence involved. Chance and skill 
enter into card playing, chance and knowl- 
edge into horse racing. . . . Purchase of 
lots in a new community is partly based 
on chance and partly on knowledge. 

“Gambling on the stock market is not 
different from gambling in other business 
transactions. The purchase and quick re- 
sale of stocks is not any more gambling 
than the purchase and quick resale of lots. 
. . . The amount of margin upon which 
a man trades does not determine the 
gambling element... . / A man can buy 
stock for a small cash payment . . . and 
there is no reason to call him a gambler 
because he sells the stock shortly after at 
a profit. . . . If the trading in stocks .. . 
is immoral, then the church should elimi- 
nate from her membership the heads of 
stock exchange houses, clerks, bookkeepers 
. . . the men and women who buy and 
sell stock. 

“TI have never loved money for its own 
sake. ...I1 have tried to make money 
that it might be an instrument of serv- 
1c arr 

=o 
Hobson’s Choice 


Into Manhattan’s Mecca Temple last 
week crowded several thousand New York 
City Republicans to pick a party candidate 
for Mayor. There was only one avowed 
candidate—Congressman Fiorella H. La 
Guardia—after Congresswoman Ruth 
Pratt had withdrawn because she would 
not “scramble for votes.” So, as Hobson’s 
choice, the convention designated Mr. La 
Guardia to make the race against Tam- 
many’s James John Walker. 

Republican speakers, including Major 
General James G. Harbord, President of 
Radio Corp. and Emory Roy Buckner, one- 
time U. S. District Attorney, flayed Mayor 
Walker. Excerpts: 

“He has worn . . . the cap and bells of 
the city jester . . . Jimmy the jester.” 

“, . The most expensive smile in the 
city’s history.” 

“His four years in city hall represent the 
Silly Season in American city govern- 
ment.” 

“A glorified clown. .. . 

“After all, Abze’s Irish Rose only ran 
five years on Broadway. Surely the Walker 
Follies, which has no plot, cannot hope to 
equal that record. . . .” 

To all of which Tammany Democrats re- 
torted: “What of it? He’s a jolly good 
fellow.” Quipped Mayor Walker: “If 
General Harbord believes all the things 
he said, why didn’t he run for Mayor?” 


——_—_. 
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Intoxicated 

One night last week Dr. Edgar Wallace 
Knight, Professor of Education at the 
University of North Carolina, faced an 
audience of Southern teachers and stu- 
dents at New York’s Columbia Univer- 
sity Summer School. It was to be a 
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semi-intellectual merrymaking, but Dr. 
Knight said: 

“We Southerners work too little and 
brag too much. . . . We have become in- 
toxicated with our own prosperity and 
progress. ... The South is not yet an 
educationally advanced section of the 
U. S. . .. In public libraries we are at 
the bottom of the list. The average per 
capita expenditure for public library 
service for the country is 33¢. In the 
Southern States it ranges downward from 
18¢ in Florida . . . to 2¢ in Mississippi.” 
o—- 


G. O. P. Chairman? 


During the Republican National Con- 
vention at: Kansas City last year, Claudius 
Hart Huston, Chattanooga businessman, 
sat in a Muehlebach Hotel room, kept in 
touch with New York and Washington by 
long distance telephone, whispered im- 
portant things to onetime Governor James 
Putnam Goodrich of Indiana, behaved in 
a manner which led many to suppose that 
he was putting over the Hoover nomina- 
tion single-handed, was preparing to di- 
rect the whole Hoover campaign. Such 
was not the case in 1928, but it may be in 
1932. Last week, betting in the capital 
was 2-1 that this affable “white-collar” 
politician from the South would become 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee with the job of driving the G. O. P. 
steamroller, 

Mr. Huston, tall, lean, with slate-blue 
eyes and tight lips, claimed credit for 
first breaking the Solid South, because, 
with his help, Harding carried Tennessee 
in 1920. Under Secretary Hoover he 
served two years as an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. Firm friends they became, 
have remained to this day. Mr. Huston 
raised a half million dollars for the 1924 
campaign, even more for 1928. In Ten- 
nessee he is, among other things, vice pres- 
ident of the Chattanooga Wheelbarrow 
Co. 

Also, last week, it was sudderily dis- 
covered that Mrs. Alvin T. (Sally Aley) 
Hert, of Kentucky, vice chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, had sub- 
mitted her resignation before the Inaugu- 
ral. Mrs. Hert was Chairman Work’s un- 
successful candidate for Secretary of the 
Interior. 

At her Mackinac Island (Mich.) sum- 
mer home Mrs. Hert was “hopeful” that 
the National Committee would pick Mrs. 
Worthington Scranton of Pennsylvania as 
her successor as No, 2 driver of the steam- 
roller. Marion Marjorie Scranton, tall, 
stylish daughter-in-law of the family that 
founded and named Scranton, was once 
(in a nominating speech) called “God’s 
greatest gift to mankind.” She is attrac- 
tive; she is dashing—too much so, accord- 
ing to conservative Pennsylvania _politi- 
cians who gossiped critically about cigaret 
smoking and such like. But above all she 
is a “good politician,’ now stepping with 
cheerful speed from local to national fame. 








Sane 
Toledo Thimble Race 
Prominent in Toledo’s mayoralty 


scramble last week were 30,000 thimbles 
and many a newspaper clipping. They 


were the weapons of Candidate George 
Winters, political foe of Walter Folger 
Brown, who is not only U. S. Postmaster 
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CrLaupius Hart Huston 
From wheelbarrow to steamroller. 


(See col. 1) 


General but also political potentate of 
Toledo. 

Candidate Winters was assiduously dis- 
tributing his thimbles among Toledo 
females. On each thimble was emblazoned 
the legend: “SEW UP THE MAYOR’S 
RACE FOR WINTERS!” The clippings 
he pasted up on the front of his official 
headquarters—tales of recent Toledo 
crimes—to remind Toledo voters that 
Potentate Brown’s candidat for re-elec- 
tion, Mayor William T. Jackson, had 
promised a crime clean-up, had not suc- 
ceeded. The prize clipping related how 
the Brown Chief of Police had paid $7 to 
recover his watch from a _pawnshop, 
whither it had been brought by a thief 
who had sneaked it from the room in 
which its owner was sleeping; also how 
the Brown Chief never did get back the 
trousers which held the watch which was 
in the room in which he was sleeping. 





Last week Toledo politicians were medi- 
tating on the possible significance of an- 
other event. Coming home to rest, also 
te obtain an absentee’s ballot for the com- 
ing election, Postmaster General Brown 
found his new, freshly-painted model 
front-gate mail box bowled over, de- 
stroyed. 


Rothstein’s Million 


Like all gamblers, Arnold Rothstein, 
murdered before last Christmas in a Man- 
hattan hotel lived by luck. Unlike other 
gamblers, he saved his winnings. Last 
week his estate was revealed in Surrogate’s 
Court: Gross $2,510,497; net $1,144,859. 
Most of it, real estate, went to his widow. 


CATASTROPHE 


Big Blame, Small Penalty 


When the Lamport & Holt liner Vestris 
backed away from her Hoboken pier one 
Saturday afternoon last November and 
went wallowing out of New York harbor 
bound for South America, her Plimsoll line 
was 74 in. under water. In her hold were 
300 tons too much. A “tender” ship any- 
way, she lacked buoyancy to weather a 
middling storm at sea the next day. Her 
hatches were not properly battened down, 
her ash ejectors leaked, her pumps were ' 
inefficient. Shipping water, she listed to 
starboard. Her skipper, Capt. William J. 
Carey, waited six hours too long before 
he sent out an SOS. In abandoning ship, 
passengers and crew, lacking instruction, 
became confused in getting into lifeboats. 
The ‘“Women-and-Children-First” rule was 
misapplied. Lifeboats were wrongly low- 
ered from the weather (high) side instead 
of the lee (low) side. Hence 250 miles off 
the Virginia Capes the sea gulped down 
the Vestris and 112 men-women-and-chil- 
dren. 

Such were the findings last week of the 
court of inquiry set up by the British 
Board of Trade to solve this marine dis- 
aster. Its investigations had lasted 4o days, 
a record for British maritime investiga- 
tion.* It established causes and culpabil- 
ity. 

With overloading as the prime cause 
of the Vestris sinking, the Board rested 
chief blame upon Sanderson & Son, U. S. 
agents for Lamport & Holt. For his fail- 
ure to take steps to prevent overloading, 
David Cook, a British citizen and vice 
president of Sanderson & Son, was assessed 
$2,430 by the Board of Trade to help 
cover its inquiry cost. Two of his assist- 
ants were found guilty of negligence in 
lesser degree. Said Mr. Cook: “The in- 
quiry was very searching, eminently fair 
and complete. . . . We will have to accept 
the report.” 

Overloading had not been discovered 
by U. S. investigators because of a con- 
spiracy between the agents and the ship’s 
officers. Chief Officer Frank W. Johnson 
of the Vestris testified in London that he 
had made a false loading entry in the 
ship’s log. 

Though the Board found that Lamport 
& Holt was “not guilty of wrongful act 
or default,” it fastened upon the steam- 
ship company the blame for the delayed 
wireless distress signal because Capt. 
Carey had instructions from his company 
as follows: 

“In case of a serious disaster happening 
to a vessel of this line, the master must 
in the first instance carefully consider the 
actual amount of peril there may be for 
the lives in his care and then judge whether 
he is not justified in FIGHTING HIS 
OWN WAY TO THE NEAREST PORT 
UNAIDED. His ability to succeed in this 
will always be considered as a matter of 
high recommendation for him as a master.” 

Commented the Board: “This part of 
the instructions is highly undesirable and 
should be cancelled.” 


*Previous record: 37 days on the Titanic. 
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PROHIBITION 


Dead 


Last week Charles Stevens, U. S. dry 
agent, set out with friends to raid the 
farm of Tom Chandler, 43, north of Po- 
teet, Tex. The farmer, sitting on his front 
porch, rose, picked up a gun. “We're fed- 
eral officers and you're under arrest,” 
called Agent Stevens. Leveling his rifle at 
the farmer, Stevens started to rush him, 
tripped over a sand rut, pulled the trigger, 
shot the farmer through the heart, dead. 
Stevens had no search warrant. His raid 
netted a still, 19 barrels of mash, 28 gal- 
lons of whiskey. He was held for murder. 
“Private Gov't Regulation” 

When a U. S. dry agent kills a ‘legger 
suspect, the State seizes him, indicts him 
for murder. Promptly the U. S. Govern- 
ment, stepping in to protect its own, has 
the agent’s murder case transferred to a 
Federal court where the State prosecutes, 
while the U. S. District Attorney defends. 
This procedure has saved many a homi- 
cidal dry agent from conviction—free of 
charge. 

Last month at Tecumseh, Okla., a U. S. 
dry agent prepared to raid a farm. With 
him went one Jeff Harris, private citizen 
with no official standing except his dry 
zeal. During the raid Citizen Harris killed 
two citizen farmers (Time; July 15). The 
State of Oklahoma indicted him for mur- 
der. 

Suddenly last week the U. S. threw an 
arm of protection about Citizen-Killer 
Harris, removed his case from the State 
io the Federal courts. Private Oklahoma 
citizens inquired how this could be done 
as Harris was no dry agent. U. S. District 
Judge Edgar Sullins Vaught put his fingers 
over his lips, whispered: “Private Govern- 
ment regulation.” 








Most Expensive Cry 

“Tt is good to be just a private citizen.” 

So last week Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, onetime (1921-29) Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of Prohibition, 
began a series of articles for a newspaper 
syndicate led by the Wet New York Times. 
After eight years’ experience, she pre- 
pared to say whether Prohibition was en- 
forceable, whether it could be made popu- 
lar, who was to blame for its non-enforce- 
ment et al. Excerpts: 

“Before I took office in 1921 I had 
never been actively connected with the 
Prohibition movement. I am now, but was 
not then, a teetotaler. I had liquor in my 
own home in California and used it, in 
moderation, of course. . . . 

“To the charge that I am a bigot and 
injected the religious issue in the last 
campaign, the unstinted faith and support 
of my many Catholic friends is the best 
reply. . . . The man most responsible for 
securing my appointment is Frank Do- 
herty, of Los Angeles, a Catholic. When 
the cartoons were picturing me as a mod- 
ern witchburner . . . I called Frank (on 
the long distance telephone) and _ said 
‘surely you and Sarah do not believe these 
things of me?’ With the friendly reas- 





surance in his warm Irish voice, all my 
‘front’ collapsed. I laughed as I paid the 
bill for my record long distance and most 
expensive cry.” 
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In Cigaret State 


At the Ashville, N.C., City College last 
fortnight Dean Henry Dexter Learned 
gave students, including girls, permission 
to smoke in the college building between 
classes. An outraged Board of Education 
planned to meet and oust Dr. Learned. A 
committee of parents and students planned 
to keep him in. The Dean calmly ex- 
plained: “If nobody smoked cigarets what 
would happen to the public school system 
of North Carolina? This is the biggest 
cigaret producing state in the Union.” 

The pedagogs did not heed this economic 
plea. After parents and students were 
put out of the room, the Board voted to 
dismiss the Dean, elected one David Wil- 
son from Hampden Sidney College, Va. 
At most colleges the problem of cigaret 
smoking between classes is solved without 
economic and moral issues, without even 
any action by the college. Signs warn: 
“NO SMOKING IN THIS BUILDING 


—order of the board of underwriters.” 


° 








Silver Tradition 


Three things which the public mind as- 
sociates vividly with the State of Nevada 
are divorces, silver ore, the Mackay fam- 
ily. Divorce and the Mackay name were 
once “linked” in public prints, in 1914 
when Mrs. Katherine Alexander Duer 
Mackay took the notion to leave her tel- 
egraph tycoon husband, Clarence Hun- 
gerford Mackay, and marry a surgeon 
named Blake whom she later divorced 
(Time, Aug. 5). But that happened in 
the East. In Nevada, where the Reno 
divorce mill grinds exceedingly fast and 
the ways of women are an old story, the 
matter caused little comment. In Nevada 
the Mackay name rings with a sound of 
pure silver because it was there that the 
late John William Mackay, Irish pioneer, 
struck the Comstock Lode in 1873, earn- 
ing $1,850 for every 15c he had invested. 
And it is there that Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay has been endowing the State Uni- 
versity in his father’s memory ever since 
1908. He gave a School of Mines that 
year, followed by a series of gifts whose 
total reached $1,500,000 when, last week, 
he gave a Mackay Science Hall. Therein 
Nevada undergraduates will be taught the 
chemistry, physics and mathematics neces- 
sary for admission to Mackay School of 
Mines. 

Endow as he will, the present Mr. 
Mackay will never be able to give back 
to Nevada the color of its oldtime mining 
days, when his high-spirited mother, Marie 
Louise Hungerford (Bryant), widow of a 
shack-town doctor, ran a_ shack-town 
boarding house, married her Irish boarder 
and zoomed with him to riches indescrib- 
able. Today a Nevada “miner,” before he 
makes his mark, is a smooth-faced youth 
in flannel or corduroy trousers (lately bell- 
bottomed) and a woolen sweater, with a 
stack of books in his dormitory room, in- 
stead of pick, pan and shovel. Instead of 
rip-roaring oldtime dance halls there are 
night clubs and roadhouses nowadays, 
built up around Reno to accommodate 
the transient (divorce-seeking) trade. 
Discreet enough to be considered proper 


for the University of Nevada’s young peo- 
ple, these places bear such idyllic names 
as “The Willows” and “Idlewild,” though 
at a place called Lawton’s Springs there is 
sometimes heard an echo of “the West 
that was.” 

President of the University of Nevada 
is Walter Ernest Clark. He personally 
planned the science school which Mr. 
Mackay has now endowed with $500,000. 
In a way the endowment was a certifica- 
tion of President Clark’s fitness for office. 
Last year a scandal-mongering element 
tried to effect his removal on the allega- 
tion that he did not properly protect the 
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. .» feeds the hen which laid the silver 
eggs. 


students’ morals. Investigation suggests 
that the scandal-mongering originated from 
the stories of cynical divorce lawyers who 
have taken out of Reno tall tales of the 
university students “working their way 
through college by performing as rich 
women’s gigolos.” The only ascertainable 
basis for such scandal is the appearance 
at Reno’s railroad station, from time to 
time, of clean-cut young college men come 
to say goodbye to ladies from far parts 
whom they knew in Reno while they (the 
ladies) were being accommodated on do- 
mestic matters by a State more sympa- 
thetic than most. 


— 


Brightest Boys 

Last June there was graduated from the 
East Orange, N. J., High School one John 
Osborn Reid, 19, interested in science and 
planning to go to the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale. Often he had driven by 
the Edison Laboratories, only three miles 
from his home, wondered what the insides 
were like, speculated on the personality of 
Inventor Edison whom he had seen only 
in the cinemas. Last week he and 48 other 
boys, specially chosen as the “brightest” 
from each state and the District of Colum- 
bia, inspected the famed laboratory, met 
Thomas Alva Edison, matched knowledge 
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PRODUCTION CosTS 


UNGALOWS surrounded by flow- 

er gardens, the homes of indus- 
trial workers; a climate which knows 
no extremes, summer or winter; pub- 
lic schools ranking with the nation’s 
best; the great playground of Scenic 
California for over-Sunday or holiday 
excursions; freedom from industrial 
strife—these are basic reasons for the 
low labor turnover and high labor 
efficiency characteristic of the Oakland 
industrial area. 

The geographical location of Oak- 
land, on the continental side of the 
great harbor of San Francisco Bay, 
with its converging railroad and steam- 
ship lines, makes it the dominant and 
logical manufacturing and distributing 
point for the eleven western States 
and the export markets of the Pacific 
Basin. A large number of nationally- 
known industries have demonstrated 
the many superior advantages enjoyed 
here and have contributed their ex- 
periences in “‘We Selected Oakland,”’ 
which will be mailed upon request 
to any interested business executive. 

Any manufacturer thinking of es- 
tablishing either a distributing or 
manufacturing branch on the Pacific 
Coast is invited to write for a detailed 
survey of the manner in which the 
Oakland industrial area will best serve 
his requirements. Ail correspondence 
wili be treated with the strictest 
confidence. 
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in what the daily press excitedly heralded 
as “The Edison Brain Derby.” 

Despite prophecies that the winner of 
the contest would mysteriously become a 
“second Edison” at once, and rumors that 
Inventor Edison would turn all his duties 
to the “brightest bright boy” and 
then retire, the contest was held for no 
such spectacular reason. Its purpose was 
described in the rules as “to stimulate the 
interest of the youth of America in mental 
development, with particular emphasis on 
scientific matters, and, more generally, in 
the high ideals that make for the highest 
type of American manhood.” When re- 
ports that he would retire continued, In- 
ventor Edison said, “I never intend 
It’s unhealthy.” 

When in the middle of the week Candi- 
date Reid and his 48 competitors entered 
the Edison plant for their official recep- 
tion, they found speakers’ platforms, mi- 
crophones, chairs, benches. Pale, a little 
nervous, the boys sat down. Spectators 
commented on the normalcy and health- 
fulness of their appearance, were amused 
as they recognized the drawl of the south, 
the slur.of the west. Ranging in age from 
15 to 21, the boys had come from all 
classes, from farms, towns, cities. There 
was the son of the Czecho-Slovakian con- 
sul at Pittsburgh, the son of a bishop, a 
boy brought up in an orphanage. Rather 
stiffly they sat there in the hot sun, look- 
ing with awe at the judges who sat facing 
them solemnly, and who, by whispers, 
were soon identified as Thomas Alva Ed- 
ison himself, Henry Ford, Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh, Dr. Lewis Perry, head- 
master of Philips Exeter, George East- 
man, and Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

First to speak was Inventor Edison. He 
was unusually nervous as in clear, pre- 
cisely accurate words, he welcomed the 
boys and explained there was “no suitable 
yardstick which can positively determine 
the relative value of one human being as 
compared to another.’’ Then as a surprise 
each boy was given a combination radio- 
phonograph, said to be valued at $400. 
When the speeches were over they filed up 
to the platform, spoke their names into a 
microphone, shook hands with all of the 
Committee except Col. Lindbergh who 
stood back and nodded politely. When 
Candidate Reid went up there was loud 
applause from proud Jerseyans. 

After the reception the boys inspected 
the laboratories, soon recovered from the 
self-consciousness that had resulted from 
batteries of cameras and prying reporters 
anxious to gather material on the sayings 
and actions of assembled geniuses. As each 
wore a large identification tag bearing the 
name of his state, they soon found this 
an easier means of appellation than re- 
membering proper names. “Oregon” com- 
pared notes with “Maryland”; “New Jer- 
sey” told “Kansas” about Manhattan, for 
“New York” himself was from Utica, had 
never seen New York City. Soon they de- 
cided to form a club, “The Edison 4gers,” 
to meet every ten years. 

While the “4gers’” were going around 
his plant, Inventor Edison chewed a cigar 
and consented to answer a questionnaire 
that newsmen had presented to him. To 
the question, “What do you think of the 
future of the talkies?” his answer was em- 


phatic: “Without great improvements 
people will tire of them. Talking is no 
substitute for good acting we had in silent 
pictures.” Then, to another query, he gave 
ambition, imagination, and the will to work 
as the key to success. 

In the morning the “4gers” were as- 
sembled at 8 o'clock in the storage battery 
room at the plant, and after a slight delay 
caused by New Englanders “Maine” and 
“Vermont” over-sleeping, the papers were 
passed out. The hush that marked the 
first glance at the examination was grad- 
ually broken as the “brightest boys” began 
writing. A morning that had started cool 
grew increasingly hot and humid. Coats 
came off and sleeves were rolled up as the 
“4gers” worked in silence, five proctors 
quietly pacing between the desks. With 
tense expressions the boys labored over 
questions demanding exact, accurate an- 
swers, with puzzled, dreamy glances at 
the ceiling they tried to answer problems 
involving such ethical things as “truth,” 
“honor,” “love,” “happiness.” 

Still ignorant of the winner, the “49ers” 
went to Coney Island that night, and then 
on a sight-seeing trip through Manhattan. 
The Edison staff, cautious gentlemen, ad- 
vised leaving watches at home and taking 
no more than $s. 

The next morning the boys assembled 
on the Edison lawn, talked of the test as 
they waited announcement of who had 
won. Various rumors spread, It was 
claimed that the judges were still debating 
after an all night session. It was suggested 
that Inventor Edison, disgusted with the 
results, had decided to give no award. 

While the “49ers” were waiting, the 
Committee which had judged the papers 
until 3 a. m., called in five boys for a 
brief chat that seemed to have no signifi- 
cance. Actually, it was to decide by per- 
sonal impression the outcome of a practi- 
cal tie. To Wilbur Brotherton Huston, 16, 
son of the Episcopal Bishop of Olympia 
(Wash.), went the award that meant four 
years full scholarship at any institution he 
will choose. So pleased was Inventor Ed- 
ison with his test’s success that additional 
prizes were given, going to “Connecticut,” 
“Pennsylvania,” “New Mexico,” “Indi- 
ana,” and consisting of four years’ tuition 
at any college. 

From the time his fellow “4gers”’ first 
heard he won and lifted him to their 
shoulders, Winner Huston was the center 
of attention. It was learned that he was 
interested in marine biology, did not 
smoke, had never been a Boy Scout. When 
the boys boarded the Mayor’s yacht 
Macom for a tour of Manhattan, reporters 
surged around Winner Huston, confident 
of a “chatty” interview that would tickle 
their public. They were disappointed and 
commented on the Lindberghian attitude 
he maintained toward them. Asked his 
answer to one part of the test he calmly 
said, “You may not ask me that question.” 

The test on which Winner Huston 
scored g2 and lowest competitor above 60, 
the passing mark, was in four parts, run- 
ning from specific questions to vague ones 
that were admittedly impossible to grade 
but gave characteristics of the boy. Some 
of the questions follow. Answers are on 
page 18. 

1. Define work, energy and power and give an 
illustration of each. How does weight differ from 
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eler risks death in the Forbidden City of Tibet, 
searching for carvings in ivory and jade. Dust- 


caked nomads of business fight whirlwind and 


heat on Arabian Nights deserts, to gather rugs 
in Keshan. Over frozen Siberian plains a single 
adventurer quests for ermine and sable. Con- 


noisseurs in a Paris salon watch a mannequin 
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in shrewd appraisal. To the ends of the earth 
go envoys, traveling millions of miles a year in 


search of the new and the beautiful. And the ends 


of the earth are brought together . . . at Field’s. 


The results are collections of mer- 
chandise, romantic and splendidly 
representative of the art and indus- 
try of the world. Visitors to Chicago 
are cordially invited to see them. 
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célestins 
french vichy 






depressing 
summer heat 


makes you tired and weak- 
ens your whole system. 


Vichy-Célestins, a refresh- 
ing beverage, pleasant to 
taste, will be a marvellous 
tonic for your digestive or- 
gans, which need it to keep 
in perfect condition. 


This natural, pleasant tast- 
ing mineral water is pos- 
sessed of rare curative prop- 
erties. It is recommended by 
physicians for table use and 
for toning up the digestive 
system. 


Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants, and sold by your 
grocer and druggist. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 


27th Street and Hudson River, 
New York 


General Distributors 
for the United States 














mass? How does force differ from energy? 
Would a body weigh more or less on the moon 
than on the earth? Why? Where would bodies 
weigh nothing? 

2. When you read the names of the follow- 
ing persons, what fact is immediately associated 
with them in your mind? Answer in one or two 
words in each case. Mendeleff, Davy, Perkin, 
Faraday, Curie, Priestley, Gay-Lussac, Dalton, 
Solvay, Ramsay, Lavoisier. 

3. Solve: 

{xa r=s 
t XAY=4 ) 

4. Who invented the cotton gin? 

5. What did James Watt do? 

6. Why does this country honor Admiral 
Farragut? 

7. What three very low forms of life can 
you name? 

8. Who was Jenny Lind? 

9. On what physiological phenomenon is the 
success of motion picture projection dependent? 

10. What is a meteor? 

11. Name the use of the following: Gal- 
vanometer, vernier, oscillograph, pantograph, 
micrometer, pyrometer. 

12. What is the underlying principle of an 
internal combustion engine? 

13. What is the function of the antenna in 
radio? 

Impossible to answer exactly were: 

What place in our daily lives do you think 
the automobile will have 1oo years from now? 

Which one of the following would you be 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of being success- 
ful: happiness, comfort, reputation, pride, honor, 
health, money, love? 

What, if anything, does music mean to you 
beyond the usual reaction which most people 
have to rhythm and melody? 


Westerners who claim statistics show 
them to be better than Easterners in every 
form of athletic competition rejoiced at 
Winner Huston’s success, claimed it es- 
tablished their superiority in brain as well 
as brawn. Pious folk, disregarding 
the regional aspect, rejoiced and quoted 
statistics to show ministers’ children out- 
number all others in Who’s Who. Edu- 
cators searched deeper for significant 





New Jersey’s Rep 


. . . lost on his home grounds. 


causes, found: 1) Bishop Simeon Arthur 
Huston, a cultured gentleman, has been 
(1917-19) President of the State Board 
of Education, Wyo., but had grieved when 
he saw his son spurn the classics for sci- 
ence; 2) an uncle and grandfather, both 


scholars, are also plant breeders, interested 
in science; 3) Winner Huston, unlike most 
of the candidates has traveled extensively, 
following his father from parish to parish, 
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Won far away from home. 


spending six years in Cheyenne, Wyo., two 
in Baltimore, four in San Antonio. 


Manhattan papers were prompt in 
harassing college professors for answers 
which were quickly printed. An exception 
was the New York Mirror, gum-chewer’s 
sheet, which decided to print the questions 
and answers under the caption ‘‘Ediquests” 
at the announced rate of “one or two a 
day. 

The answers used here were obtained by 
the New York Telegram from four Co- 
lumbia professors: 

1) Work is force acting through space. 
Energy is capability of doing work. Power is 
the time rate of doing work. Work is lifting 
50 pounds to a table three feet high, exerting 
150 foot pounds. You increase the energy of 
the weight by the process, adding 150 foot 
pounds to it. If you do it in ten seconds you 
exert a power of 15 foot pounds per second. 
Weight is the force by which the earth attracts 
a body, and is variable. Mass is a measure of 
inertia and does not vary. Energy is force 
multiplied by distance. A body would weigh 
less on the moon because the mass of the moon 
is so much less than that of the earth. A body 
would weigh nothing at infinity. 

2) Mendeleff, periodic system of the ele- 
ments; Davy, miner’s lamp; Perkin, mauve syn- 
thetic coal tar dyes; Faraday, electro magnetic 
induction; Curie, Radium; Priestley, oxygen; 
Gay-Lussac, law of combining volumes of gases; 
Dalton, atomic theory; Solvay, soda from am- 
monia; Ramsay, the Noble gases; Lavoisier, 
originator of modern chemistry. 

3) Y>=2, X=2. 

4) Eli Whitney. 

5) Invented the steam engine. 

6) He was the outstanding naval commander 
the Civil War. 

7) Amoeba, spirogyra, yeast. 

8) A Swedish singer. 

9) Persistence of vision. 

10) A shooting star; a mass of matter from 
celestial space striking the earth’s atmosphere 
and bursting into flame. 

11) To measure small electric currents; to 
estimate accurately the fractional divisions on a 
scale; to record rapidly varying electric current; 
to make copies of drawings, usually on a larger 
or smaller scale; to measure small dimensions 
accurately; to measure high temperatures. 

12) To convert chemical energy of fuel into 
mechanical energy. 

13) To send and receive ether vibrations. 
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Fokker flies... 
the Santa Fe Trail! 


ESTWARD over the Santa Fe Trail the tides of empire 
have swept, throughout the centuries. Men and women of 
many minds, and of as many purposes! 

Prehistoric cliff dwellers — Pueblos, Navajos and warlike Apaches — Co- 
ronado’s conquistadores, searching for Fabled Cities — the exploring 
Padres, Garces and Escalante — Kit Carson, Jedediah Smith, frontiers- 

men, trail blazers — the ’Fortyniners, eager for California's gold — 
pioneer families, incovered wagons — then the railroad, and the Great 
Boom—scores of thousands of travelers, pleasure seekers, home builders! 

Over the Santa Fe Trail have trekked millions who came to live or to play 
in Southern California. Once they journeyed months to reach the Pacific, 
then for weeks, finally but days. Now it is a matter of hours, for— 

Fokker Flies the Santa Fe Trail. 

Western Air Express liners leave Kansas City and Los Angeles each morn- 
ing, soaring serenely above the plains, the deserts, the rivers, and the 
mountains that so tried the early travelers, and complete the 1417 mile 
journey in twelve day-light hours! 
To assure the speed, comfort and dependability, necessary for this amaz- 
ing travel luxury, Western Air Expresschose Fokkersupertri-motor air liners. 4 
Other commercial lines using Fokkers are Universal Aviation Corporation; 

Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines; National Parks Airways; Pan- a 
American Airways;WesternCanadaAirways;DominionAirways.  , es 
Write your name and address and vacation destination in the margin be- e uy) 

low, send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of Com- j LYLE." rh 
merce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., with a five-cent stamp soit Ba 


(to pay air-mail postage) and let us send you our 4 ’ 
/e illustrated booklet,‘‘When Air Travel Pays."’ Vig, CU 


ORPORATION OF AMERICA | 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address business inquiries to NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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r Is your street safe for 


N evening conference, an unexpected business 
trip—perhaps your wife’s frightened voice over 
the telephone expresses a terror quite unwarranted. 


Why not summon Policeman Light to banish fear 
—and definitely reduce the chances of burglary? 
Isn’t it time your community gave serious consider- 
ation to street lighting as a tried and proved 
investment, yielding rich returns both in civic prog- 
ress and in public safety? 

General Electric lighting specialists, working with 
your local power company, are ready at all times to 
aid in solving your community’s lighting problems, 
and the G-E monogram is your assurance of quality in 
the materials and equipment installed. This same mono- 
gram appears on a multitude of electric appliances for 
home, office, and factory. It is an unfailing guide to 
electrical correctness and dependability. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Conference of Liquidation” 


Half the finance ministers in Europe 
and the “Big Three” foreign ministers— 
Briand, Henderson and Stresemann—sped 
to Queen Wilhelmina’s placid Hague, last 
week, convened in august session, and 
grappled with two Goliath problems: 1) 
They proposed to put into operation by 
Sept. 1 next the potent Young Plan, re- 
cently drafted by J. P. Morgan and other 
tycoons at Paris (Trme, May 13, et seq.); 
and 2) They were bent on achieving an 
international agreement whereby the allied 
troops in the German Rhineland can be 
withdrawn before the end of 1929. 

Chances of success depended much on 
the leading plenipotentiaries, but even 
more perhaps on the situation which each 
had left behind in his own capital. These 
were: 

Paris. The new French Cabinet (Time, 
Aug. 5) had just received a thumping vote 
of confidence, 325 to 136 The sweeping 
character of this victory was due to ab- 
stention from voting by the Radical So- 
cialists. Their benevolent neutrality had 
been purchased by Prime Minister Aristide 
Briand at a stiff price. He was obliged to 
present a law, and the Chamber imme- 
diately voted it, cutting the taxes on 
French foodstuffs $20,000,000 per annum. 
As Finance Minister Henri Chéron traveled 
with his chief to The Hague, he was doubt- 
less figuring how he will keep the French 
budget in balance without the $20,000,000. 

The interlude in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties had been hectic, but Prime Minister 
& Foreign Minister Aristide Briand ar- 
rived at The Hague with virtually a free 
hand—for the duration of the Conference. 
France is rapidly becoming reconciled to 
the idea of prompt withdrawal of her 
troops from the Rhineland, and the Cham- 
ber had given Big Briand virtually a man- 
date to insist that the Young Plan be put 
into operation promptly, and exactly as 
drafted. 


London. Easy-going, casual Foreign 
Secretary Arthur Henderson and hard bit- 
ten, incisive Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden were both under com- 
pelling pressure from London _ banking 
interests, last week, when they arrived to 
represent the Empire at The Hague. 

Under the Young Plan it is proposed to 
handle Germany’s stupendous reparations 
payments through an International Bank 
of Settlement (“I. B. S.”), and through- 
out Britain both financiers and the public 
appear fearful that London’s age-long fiscal 
prestige may suffer if the “I. B. S.” should 
be established elsewhere. “Moral indig- 
nation” was likewise rife on British edi- 
torial pages at what was deemed the “un- 
fair share” of German Reparations allotted 
to His Majesty’s Exchequer under the 
Young Plan. 

All these points of pressure suggested 
that peppery Chancellor Snowden would 
spice the Conference with protests and 
objections. It was not expected, however, 
that he or Foreign Secretary Henderson 
would oppose speedy evacuation of the 


Rhineland, unless by threatening opposi- 
tion they could win fiscal concessions. 

Berlin. With Chancellor Hermann 
Miiller still an invalid, and with President 
Paul von Hindenburg dormant, smart 
Foreign Minister Gustav Stresemann 
might almost have exclaimed, “I am the 
State!” as he entrained for The Hague. 
Primarily his job would be to stand pat on 
the keystone of his foreign policy: Jf the 
Allies refuse to promise speedy evacuation 
of the Rhineland, then Germany must re- 
fuse to bind herself under the Young 
Plan. 

Rome. The only important, ex-cathedra 
pronouncement on the Young Plan last 
week came from the Government of Si- 
gnor Benito Mussolini. An official cabinet 
communique to the press read: 

“Tt is obvious that the Young Plan 
represents a compromise based on recipro- 
cal concessions. . . . As its authors clearly 
stated, all its parts are intimately bound 
one to the other. Each part is valueless if 
divorced from the others. 

“The Italian Government has examined 
the Young Plan, keeping these facts in 
mind, and is ready to accept it as an in- 
divisible whole, provided the other govern- 
ments accept it also, with the aim of thus 
aiding the economic and political recon- 
struction of Europe.” 

When Italian Finance Minister Antonio 
Mosconi reached The Hague it was obvious 
that his instructions left him about as 
much leeway as though he were an ani- 
mated rubber stamp. The real Italian ne- 
gotiant, volpine and omnipresent was Si- 
gnor Dino Grandi, nominally Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, actually the 
intimate, personal representative of the 
Dictator. He would see that the message 
of the rubber stamp was altered (if ad- 
visable) by a direct order from Rome. 

Washington. One Edwin C. Wilson 
went to The Hague as U. S. observer. Nine 
short years ago he was an ex-Second Lieu- 
tenant looking for a job. Signing on with 
the Diplomatic Service, he rose in four 
years to a dizzy but obscure eminence: 
Chief Clerk at the State Department. In 
1926 he went to the Paris Embassy, re- 
mained there until last week, when States- 
man Stimson despatched him to The 
Hague—to watch, report. 


“Millionaires” 


Long lines of omnibuses with the flags 
of 71 nations bristling in the wind, moved 
slowly through Birkenhead, England, 
passed through streets packed with hand- 
waving townsfolk to Arrowe Park, where 
there were broad green fields, freshly- 
cleaned parade grounds, stately trees. 
There the great flag-decked omnibuses de- 
posited boys in khaki-colored uniforms, 
each with bundles, and a pack upon his 
back. Soon tents, 40 acres of them, had 
sprung up in neat, army-like rows. 

Fifty thousand youths had come to cele- 
brate the 21st birthday of the Boy Scouts 
of the World: Their ages ranged from 12 
to 18, their color from white to black. 

@ More commodious, more comfortable 
than the rest were the rain-proof, U. S. 





wall tents. Lent by the U. S. Army, some 
had boarded floors, ventilators. “American 
millionaires,” sneered other scouts. 
@ More on parade than the parading 
Scouts last week were Bigwigs who came 
complacently to watch. Birthday greetings 
were pronounced by the Duke of Con- 
naught, who was, Scouts had been told, 
uncle to King George V. English Scouts 
soon forgot their recent jibes of “million- 
aires’ when Mortimer L. Schiff (Kuhn 
Loeb & Co.), U. S. Scout vice president, 
presented a $50,000 check to them, “for 
the advancement of the British Scout 
movement.” 
@ An airplane swooped down to the field. 
Out stepped Edward of Wales. Delighted 
at his presence, no Scout cared that he, 
Chief Scout of Wales, slept that night in 
a tent with pillow and mattressed bed, 
lavatory, boarded flooring. 
@ Scout Clifford Taylor, of Des Plaines. 
Ill., was cleaning fish. Suddenly he heard 
a cheer outside. Poking his head through 
the tent-flap, Scout Taylor was quick to 
recognize sparrow-legged U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to England Charles Gates Dawes. No 
lavatory in his tent, Scout Taylor rushed 
out, fishy paws and all. Ambassador Dawes 
held out a clean white hand. “Afraid I 
can’t shake hands,” said the Scout, “I’ve 
been scaling fish.” The Ambassador 
grinned, gripped the boys wrist. 
@ At the Scottish camp Edward of Wales 
lit his pipe, threw the match on the ground. 
Canny, a young Scot picked it up, auc- 
tioned it off for five shillings ($1.20). 
@ Beaming Scouts from Venezuela, Lat- 
via, China, Finland, squatted cross-legged 
side by side with beaming scouts from 
Siam, France, Australia, many another 
country, watched U. S. Scouts perform on 
the parade ground. They watched exhibi- 
tions of wrestling, mimic warfare, camp- 
fire making, model house building. 
Nearby sat Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
72, founder of all Scouts. Chuckling, he 
remarked: “Some famous journalist said 
we would all be battling if we attempted 
to.bring together so many different na- 


‘ tionalities. Yet here we are, happy, ready 


and tolerant.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Cotton Crisis 


“Tf I were in office now,” said ex-Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin last week with 
Cheshire-cat complacence, “everyone 
would be blaming me for this cotton 
strike!” 

Half a million sturdy Lancashire cotton 
folk had ceased to spin and weave. Their 
grievance was specific, precisely stated. 
The mill owners had announced a 125% 
wage cut. That would pare the average 
wage of each male Lancashire breadwinner 
from a pitiful 47 shillings ($11.08) weekly 
te a scandalous 41 shillings ($9.84). 
Sisters, wives and mothers, long since 
driven by necessity to eke out the family 
income by working in the mills, would get 
not 30 shillings ($7.20) but 27 shillings 
($6.48), for a week’s skilled labor with 
trained and nimble fingers. 

Humble, hard-toiling, peasant-bred Lan- 
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cashire has stood for other wage cuts, but 
this was to the bone. With quiet, orderly 
determination—with a self-control more 
intimidating to employers than any show 
of violence—s5o00,000 steady and skilled 
workers stopped work on the day the wage 
cut became effective last week. They are 
craftsfolk. Out of the question to replace 
them with scab labor not skilled to spin 
and weave! The cotton strike, colossal 
in magnitude, damaging to a dozen allied 
British trades, world-wide in  repercus- 
sions, was, at its focus in Lancashire, 
almost terrifyingly simple: a stark, stub- 
born battle of wills between a Labor 
Monopoly and a Capital Monopoly. 

“Cotton Weather.” Why is British 
cotton fabricating confined almost exclu- 
sively to Lancashire, thus creating even a 
regional monopoly, putting all Britannia’s 
cotton eggs dangerously in one basket? 

The answer is that in early cotton spin- 
ning days, a peculiarly damp climate with 
chronic “bad weather” was necessary to 
make the cotton fibres cling properly to- 
gether as they were spun into thread. All 
England is damp, but the atrocious weather 
typical of Lancashire, is positively ideal— 
for cotton spinning. Nurtured on this gift 
of Providence the mills of Lancashire have 
grown until they now number close to 
2,000—for the most part, small, ugly mills 
employing a few hundred craftsfolk in 
each. 

Today, of course, it is possible to make 
artificial “cotton spinning weather” any- 
where. The thing is done in Germany with 
conspicuous success. But in Great Britain 
the early concentration of the cotton in- 
dustry in Lancashire has only been intensi- 
fied with time. The evils of stagnation and 
“old-fashioned methods” are chronic in 
the region, seem as immutable and familiar 
to Englishmen as the names of the world 
famed cotton towns: 

Manchester, Bolton, Rochdale, Bury, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Nelson, Glossop. 

Laborite Laissez Faire. Efforts to end 
the strike were not strenuously made, last 
week, by Britain’s new Labor Government. 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald 
seemed to think he needed a few days 
vacation, took it at his rustic Scottish 
home in Lossiemouth. Even kinetic Mar- 
garet (“Maggie”) Bondfield, onetime shop 
clerk and now Minister of Labor, adopted 
a surprising attitude of laissez faire. True, 
a subcommittee of a subcommittee of a 
Cabinet subcommittee was established, “to 
consider and report upon” the situation, 
but even its chairman, Laborite Rt. Hon. 
William Graham, President of the Board 
of Trade, took only perfunctory steps. In- 
ference: Laborite best minds thought, last 
week, that the Lancashire strikers, if let 
alone, would win a not too long drawn 
out victory. 

“Golden Harvest?” Alarmist reports 
from the Empire’s trade frontiers un- 
doubtedly tended to weaken the employers’ 
front in Lancashire. The potent Rother- 
mere press envisioned Germany and Japan 
as “likely to acquire, perhaps permanently” 
a huge volume of business sure to be lost 
by Britain in the event of a long strike. 
“The textile mills of Northern France are 


working at top speed,” warned Viscount 
Rothermere’s Daily Mail, ‘and they will 
reap a golden harvest of orders that 
ordinarily would go to Lancashire. .. . 
Even Poland is reckoning on big profits.” 

Inevitably these warnings impinged 
more forcibly on Capital than on Labor. 
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His mollycoddling was gall, wormwood, 
hemlock. 


(See col. 3) 


The striking spinners and weavers were not 
watching economic trends last week. 
Mostly they acted as though the strike 
were a_ holiday. Thousands swarmed 
merrily down to seaside resorts, splashed, 
dived, basked. It was in the stuffy offices 
of Lancashire mills that grave-faced execu- 
tives sweated over the risk of crippling 
sales losses abroad. 

Mayors Mediate. Despairing of Gov- 
ernment mediation the Mayor of Black- 
burn induced nine other Lancashire mayors 
to unite under his chairmanship as a Com- 
mittee of Conciliation. In a few hours 
they had established relations with Secre- 
tary Thomas Ashurst of the Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, 
with Secretary George Pogson of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. 
Here at last was a channel through which 
both sides could dicker without losing 
face. 

Repercussions. Leading U. S. cotton 
experts were in substantial agreement that: 
1) Even a brief Lancashire strike would 
depress the market for raw cotton as 
British orders were curtailed. 2) Only a 
long Lancashire strike would boom the 
U. S. cotton textile trade. Reason: the 
British mills have reserve stocks of the 
type of high class cotton cloth competi- 
tively manufactured in the U. S. and can 
maintain their position in this class of 
goods for some weeks or months. 3) 
Germany and Japan, producers of cheapest 
cotton cloth, will be in a much stronger 
position to grab what Lancashire loses of 
this business—and the bulk of Lancashire 
cloth has long been of the cheaper grades. 





Bullfrog Booms 


Blunt, bullfrog-voiced Tom Shaw began 
his career as a half-time hand in a cotton 
mill. He became the most ruggedly potent 
figure in British textile trade unionism. He 
recently turned up in the Empire’s new 
Labor cabinet as His Majesty’s Right Hon- 
orable Secretary of State for War. Last 
week generals fumed, colonels smarted, 
and subalterns rolled out rich round oaths 
all because War Minister Shaw, at a 
rally of Socialist constituents, had bel- 
lowed what they considered mollycoddle 
sentiments respecting Egypt. 

To a British fighting man Egypt is the 
last country on earth which the Empire 
can afford to mollycoddle. Egypt with 
her Suez Canal is the road to India, and 
British soldiers have been guarding that 
road for decades, right or wrong. It was 
gall and wormwood, it was bitter hemlock, 
last week, for British officers to stomach 
what was shouted to cheering, pacifistic 
socialists by War Minister Tom Shaw. 

“A few more years!” came the bullfrog 
bellow, “A few more years of Tory [Con- 
servative] misrule and Great Britain 
would lose India just as surely as she lost 
the American states! Labor is changing 
all that. Take Egypt, for example! I say 
and I know that The Labor government 
is going to give independence to Egypt on 
terms that will establish happy relations 
between both countries and will make our 
communications with India safe for all 
time!” 

Later at the War Office an apoplectic 
general said, controlling himself nobly, 
“My attitude toward Mr. Tom Shaw’s 
opinions is indifference, sir, indifference.” 
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Luttrell Psalter | 


Not all poets’ wives are pressed for 
money. Recently when Mrs. Alfred Noyes 
decided to lay her hands on an extra 
£30,000 ($150,000) or so, she knew exactly 
how to touch the money. She would sell 
an old manuscript left her by her grand- 
father. For years it had been displayed 
on loan at the British museum. 

John Pierpont Morgan presently went 
to see Mrs. Noyes’s heirloom: the famed 
Luttrell Psalter, an exquisitely illuminated 
manuscript psalm-book made in East 
Anglia about 1340 for rich Sir Geoffrey 
Luttrell. Reverently the financier turned 
the crackly pages, gravely he viewed an 
inset miniature of Sir Geoffrey with two 
ladies. Presently he laid the Psalter down, 
said that it ought not leave England. 

Last week the British Museum was able 
to announce: that Mrs. Noyes had sold 
her manuscript privately for £32,476 
($157,500); that the money had been 
advanced by Mr. Morgan; that if the 
British Museum should raise £32,476 
within a year and pay it to Mr. Morgan 
they could keep the Luttrell Psalter for- 
ever; that anyhow they can keep it for a 
year on loan. 

If the British Museum can also raise 
$165,000 within a year and pay that to 
Mr. Morgan, they can also keep the famed 
Bedford Book of Hours, also purchased 
last week for the quiet, cultured gentleman 
whose office is at No. 23 Wall Street. 
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FRANCE 


Surgeons into Poincaré 


Paris was more acutely prostate gland 
conscious, last week, than at any time since 
Georges (“Le Tigre”) Clemenceau had his 
removed over five years ago. It was 
now a case of dealing with the prostate 
gland of Raymond (‘‘Le Lion’) Poincaré. 
At the time of his resignation as Prime 
Minister the illness of the “Lion of Lor- 
raine’ was described as “gastric fever” 
(Time, July 29). Last week, however, the 
precise facts were made known by Sur- 
geons Marion and Gosset. 

As the date of his operation neared, in- 
domitable M. Poincaré, although suffering 
considerable pain, insisted on getting up 
each morning, made a point of dressing 
himself unaided, even buttoned his small 
feet into the high, old fashioned shoes 
affected by many a French elder states- 
man. At his age—he will be 69 this month 
—M. Poincaré knew that there was noth- 
ing unwonted, nothing crucial about an 
inflammation of the gland he was about to 
lose. Not strictly speaking an organ of 
sex, aS ignorants suppose, the prostate, 
nestling just beneath the bladder, supplies 
certain useful but not vital secretions, is 
observed to be peculiarly liable to deteri- 
oration in old men, to communicable in- 
fection in young. Last week, yielding 
only to the onslaught of age, M. Poincaré 
stepped briskly from his apartment, mo- 
tored to a clinic, and next morning with 
firm step walked to the operating table on 
which he laid him down. 

“Allons, Messieurs, 1 am ready,” said M. 
Poincaré, and an ether mask soon covered 
his grizzly white whiskers. As the great 
War-time President of France sank into 
somnolence, he did not feel Surgeons Mar- 
ion and Gosset fiddling about below his 
bladder. 

They were only making exploratory in- 
cisions, preparing the way. Certain of 
these cuts would be allowed to heal. In 
about a month there would be a second, 
final operation, and the prostate would be 
cut cleanly out. 

“Everything went perfectly,” beamed 
Surgeon Marion when the exploring was 
over. As the anesthetic wore off and M. 
Poincaré regained consciousness he ap- 
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THE SULTAN OF Morocco 


Two wives became mothers. 
(See col. 2) 


peared to think first and only of work. 
Certain reports had had to be left unfin- 
ished when illness obliged him to resign 
the Prime Ministry. As soon as ever he 
could Le Lion called for documents, ink 
and paper, set about completing the re- 
ports in his clear, precise, almost micro- 
scopic hand. So many. huge baskets and 
bouquets arrived that when the invalid’s 
room was full Mme. Poincaré ordered the 
surplus sent, not without vanity, to deck 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
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“Voyage of Curiosity” 

Four buxom wives and 296 concubines 
have been too many—until lately—for 
slim, bashful Sidi Mohammed, 19-year-old 
puppet-Sultan of French Morocco. Last 
week Paris looked on Sidi with new re- 
spect. For one thing Sidi’s chin is sprout- 
ing. For another since he left Morocco 
two of the stripling-Sultan’s wives have 
become mothers, and on dit a concubine 
too. Admiring Parisians cheered ce brave 
petit papa! Was not the eldest of his ably 
begotten babes a man-child, born Crown 
Prince of Morocco? 

Sultan Sidi on his last visit to Paris a 
year ago seemed almost a child himself. 
He had heard of something called a cir- 
cus. Could he see a circus? Obligingly His 
Highness’s mentors—the French Colonial 
Office—arranged a special matinee at the 
famed Cirque d’Hiver. Dancing-eyed, 
Sultan Sidi watched clowns cavort, clapped 
hands at jibbering monkeys, and followed 
with rapt gaze a troop of blonde wenches 
adept at riding horses bareback. Enthused, 
he was heard to shout to his Grand Vizier: 

“TI want a circus every afternoon when 
we get back to Fez! Get me a lot of 
clowns and dancing dogs, and some of 
those big women that can ride standing on 
their heads.” ‘ 

The circus, as a matter of fact, was 
never hired. Within the year Sultan Sidi 
has put away all such childish things. He 
clapped no clowns in Paris last week, went 
instead to several sound-cinemas, his first. 
Well coached, he spoke of talkies as “the 
eighth Art,” prophesied wisely that they 
will improve. 

Of course the real ruler of Morocco is 
French Resident General Marcel Lucien 
Saint, tactful but inflexible dictator to the 
puppet-Sultan. It is no accident that M. 
Saint is just now in France “on leave.” 
Astute, he arranged that Sultan Sidi should 
motor up from the Riviera to Paris, stop- 
ping repeatedly on the way to inspect 
French factories in such major industrial 
cities as Lyons. For a nineteen-year-old 
such inspections are bound to be boring. 
But M. Saint was implacable. Sultan Sidi, 
at the formative stage of his manhood, 
must be stamped with an indelible im- 
pression of the might and _ industrial 
potency of France. 

Scarcely realized by many a U. S. citi- 
zen is the fact that the French colonial 
empire is over half again as large as the 
48 U. S. states, with a staggering popula- 
tion of almost 60,000,000 (mostly natives, 
of course). Morocco harbors only four of 
these teeming millions, yet even Sultan 
Sidi’s little realm absorbed in 1927 $3,249,- 








OU.GU. 
SwEDEN’s Kart & SPOUSE 


“Hopeless situation. . . . Burning wish.” 


ooo of direct imports from the U. S. “I 
shall soon return to Fez,” said docile Sidi 
last week. “On my voyage of curiosity I 
have obtained the latest ideas of the mod- 
ern industrial world.” 


SWEDEN 

Gammal-Svenksby Exiles 

In 1721, stubborn Charles XII of 
Sweden gave up hope of beating Russia’s 
huge black-haired Peter the Great, signed 
the Peace of Nystad. Among lands ceded 
to Russia at that time, was flat marshy 
Dago Island at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Finland, not far from St. Petersburg itself. 
Twenty years before, Dagé Island had 


‘been colonized by good industrious Swedes 


who fished in the Gulf and made hay on 
the salt marshes. In 1787, Peter’s grand- 
daughter-in-law, plump, passionate Cath- 
erine II grew tired of this Swedish colony 
practically at her doorstep. With a ges- 
ture she had it deported. The Dago 
fishermen and their families were driven 
to the mainland, herded across Russia, 
stopped for a time in southern Russia, 
settled at last in the Ukraine, out of sight 
and out of mind of Great Catherine. Here 
the Swedish exiles founded Gammal- 
Svenksby—Old Swedish Town. For over 
125 years they and their descendants have 
raised wheat, cultivated vineyards, and all 
that time have kept their Swedish lan- 
guage, their Swedish tradition, their 
Swedish Protestant religion. Of late hard 
times have come to the little colony. Last 
week every one of the Gammal-Svenksby 
exiles returned to Sweden. 

Their coming was a proud moment for 
Pastor Hoas, pastor of the Gammal- 
Svenksby church. Six months ago he 
arrived in Stockholm. He told how the 
coming of the Soviets had brought poverty 
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and distress to Old Swedish Town. How 
the Bolsheviks had closed his church. How 
they had taxed the little farms nearly out 
of existence. How the Gammal-Svenksby 
exiles had no shoes, little food, few clothes, 
and how they longed to return to the 
Sweden their ancestors had left. He saw 
and particularly impressed the King’s 
brother, Prince Karl, Duke of Vastergott- 
land. In a few weeks he had raised enough 
money to enable the Swedish Red Cross 
to transport the entire goo inhabitants of 
Old Swedish Town back across Europe to 
Sweden. 

Last week Pastor Hoas hastened down 
to Trelleborg, Swedish terminal of the 
Baltic ferry to the continent, to welcome 
the returning exiles. With him was Prince 
Karl, ready to make a speech. 

Hours before the ferry bearing the 
exiles was expected, the entire population 
of Trelleborg was at the pier, with bands, 
flowers, flags, and Swedish Boy Scouts. The 
moment the ferryboat landed they rushed 
forward, cheering, weeping. Embarrassed 
Gammal-Svenksby exiles, with sunken 
windburnt faces, found themselves being 
kissed, hugged and thumped by hysterical 
strangers. 

Wired a correspondent: “It was a 
moment of unforgettable national feeling.” 

“Sweden welcomes its new citizens,” 
said Prince Karl. ‘The Swedish nation 
recognizes your hopeless situation and 
sincerely appreciates your burning wish 
to return to the mother country. But 
Sweden expects that its new citizens will 
work willingly, for without work Sweden’s 
earth will not give good results.” 

Prince Karl spoke a little hastily in 
calling the exiles “new citizens.” All of 
them were born in Russia. By Swedish law 
five years’ residence is necessary before an 
alien can become naturalized. Last week 
enthusiastic Swedes appealed to King 
Gustaf V, hoped that he would intervene 
specially in their behalf. Meanwhile the 
Gammal-Svenksby exiles were being tem- 
porarily quartered in artillery barracks at 
Jonképing, focus of the Swedish match 
industry. Minister of Agriculture Johan 
Bernhard Johansson was making arrange- 
ments to establish small farm holdings for 
them in provinces where big estates are 
being split up. 


SPAIN 
Shrewd Primo 


“Gross extravagance!” grumbled Span- 
ish critics of Dictator Miguel Primo de 
Rivera, when with lavish banquets, balls 
and fétes he entertained the Council of 
the League of Nations at Madrid (Time, 
June 17 et seq.). 

Only last week did secretive Dictator 
Primo de Rivera reveal how he had staged 
the whole diplomatic orgy without cost 
to the Spanish Treasury. At the time of 
the League session, he reminded, the 
Spanish Post Office had issued a special, 
limited series of “commemorative stamps.” 
Up to last week, he declared, the sale of 
these bits of paper to philatelists abroad 
has already brought in more money than it 
cost to champagne and caviar thoroughly 
the statesmen of the League. 


ITALY 


Scandal After Birthday 

“I ORDER THAT THERE BE NO 
PUBLIC OBSERVANCE OF MY 
BIRTHDAY.” 

So read a memorandum boldly scrawled 
by Benito Mussolini last week, shortly be- 

















It Duce 
40. 

fore he achieved age 46. Next morning, 
spruce and whistling, he stepped from his 
Roman residence, slipped behind the wheel 
of a low-slung Alpha Romeo roadster. 
Venturesome, a correspondent asked why 
there would be no public birthday observ- 
ance, received for his pains a blasting, 
withering glance. 

“Rest assured it is not because I dislike 
being a year older!” flashed J/ Duce as he 
engaged the gears. “No—my reason is 
that nothing must interrupt the ordered 
rhythm of Fascist work. There are enough 
holidays on our Italian calendar already 
—in fact too many!” and letting in his 
clutch the Dictator vanished, inconsist- 
ently, for a birthday holiday. Speeding 
to the seacoast he boarded a waiting sea- 
plane, was soon soaring around the toe 
and heel of Italy, headed at last up the 
Adriatic in a flight of over 1200 miles. 

Waiting at sheltered Riccione on the 
Adriatic seaside were Donna Rachele Mus- 
solini and 22-month-old Babe Romano, 
indisputably J/ Duce’s favorite son, often 
called by him “the first child of my second 
series.” Waiting also was a spandy new 
speedboat. So far as observers could see, 
the birthday celebration proper was in two 


parts: 1) Donna Rachele sat placidly on 
the beach; 2) Dictator Benito and Babe 
Romano went out morning and afternoon 
in the speedboat, dashed _ thrillingly 
through spume-flecked waves. 

Toward evening Babe, Donna & Duce 
motored inland to spend the birthday night 
at their rustic farm, the Villa Carpena. 
Lights were doused early. Next day the 
dutiful Duce bade his spouse a crisp fare- 
well, sped back to his chosen busy bache- 
lorhood in Rome. There, after buying a 
red carnation—just now his favorite 
boutonniére—the Dictator settled down to 
work, found an appalling piece of work 
to do. 

On his broad, carved desk in the gloomy 
Palazzo Chigi lay incriminating documents, 
the report of an investigation which /] 
Duce had ordered into the affairs of one 
of the Fascist Government’s leading fiscal 
advisers, the Chemical & Dye Tycoon of 
Northern Italy, potent Deputy Ernesto 
Belloni, recently Mayor of Milan, re- 
peatedly assigned as an Italian expert at 
the War Debt and Reparations confer- 
ences. Evidently the report on Signor 
Belloni was damning. With characteristic 
decision J! Duce dashed on paper an order 
dismissing the Dye Tycoon “from every 
political and public activity, indefinitely.” 

Fascists dismissed for scandalous cause 
have always been dropped into a well of 
silence. If the press were allowed to 
expose the rascality of ex-Fascists, sooner 
or later the public might suspect that some 
Fascist in good standing is a rascal too. 
Last week the press gag was crammed in 
tight, as Dictator Mussolini dismissed 
Tycoon Belloni in disgrace. But rumor 
cannot be stifled. Soon it was believed 
that: 


1) Tycoon Belloni was guilty of gross 
malfeasance as Podesta (Mayor) of Milan 
two years ago, when Manhattan’s Dillon 
Read & Co. lent the city $30,000,000 and 
sold the paper to U. S. investors at the 
attractive bond yield of 64%. 

2) It now appears that several million 
lire of the money loaned cannot be traced, 
seem to have disappeared in the direction 
of Signor Ernesto Belloni. 

Even so J] Duce faced a major scandal- 
crisis. With $400,000,000 of U. S. money 
invested on the Italian peninsula—and 
mostly paying 7%—charges like those 
made against Tycoon Belloni, last week, 
cannot but affect the World’s opinion of 
the Fascist régime as a whole. In the 47th 
year of Signor Mussolini’s age, in the 
seventh year of Dictator Mussolini’s 
régime, how do his achievements stack up 
against his failures? Last week it seemed 
especially pertinent to examine both in 
ordered sequence: 


Trade Success. Prior to the War, im- 
ports to Italy exceeded her exports by 
51%, and as late as the period 1921-25 
the average “adverse balance” was still 
more discouraging, 57%. Credit for what 
has been accomplished since rests with the 
Fascist Régime exclusively. In 1927 the 
adverse balance of trade had been pared 
down to 33%. 


“White Coal” Success. Since Italy has 
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no coal mines it is an impressive achieve- 


ment that in recent years her constantly | 


increasing demands for power have been 
met by installing half a billion dollars 
worth of hydro-electric machinery, not by 
importing more coal from abroad. Today 
Italy leads every other European country 
in the amount of energy she filches from 
“white coal’——-water power. Of actual coal 
she burned but 10,700,000 tons last year, 
approximately the same as her 10,600,000 
tons consumption in 1913. 


Employment Success. Italy and Great 
Britain have approximately the same 
population—circa 40 millions. Today most 
Englishmen phlegmatically regard the long 
standing existence of some one and a 
quarter million unemployed as a sort of 
necessary evil. Neither British Conserva- 
tives nor British Laborites have been able 
to do anything about it. Not so in Mus- 


soliniland. 


Starting with 500,000 unemployed, the 


Dictator has steadily cut down this figure 
—by no matter what methods—until to- 
day 250,000 Italians are idle. He is now 
pushing forward a huge, perhaps top- 
heavy, Land Reclamation Program, asserts 
that it will wipe out the unemployment 
bogey utterly. 


Wheat Failure. Despite Farmer Mus- 
solini’s energetic example in growing wheat 
by the most advanced methods on _ his 
own estate; despite his clarion propaganda 
calling Italians to fight the “Battle of the 
Grain” (Time, Oct. 24, 1927); it is a 
fact that Italy still buys abroad a third 
of her wheat, as she has done for decades. 
More discouraging still, the “improved 
farming methods” constantly mooted by 
Fascismo have absolutely not increased 
the average yield per acre. As yet there 
is no victory in the 
Grain.” 


Birth Failure. Taxes on bachelors, 
subsidies to prolific parents, even the in- 
spiring gift of the Dictator’s signed photo- 
graph to mothers of twins and over, have 
not produced the desired result. The 


“Battle of the | 











birth rate in Italy continues slowly to | 


decline. 


Revalorization? Why do so many 


bambino-loving Italians find that they can- 
not afford to have more bambinos? Why 
does the Italian worker complain with 
justice that “prices are high and wages 
low’’? 

Answers to these and many another 
question about Italy are to be found in 
Dictator Mussolini’s “successful” revalori- 


zation of the lira (Time, Jan. 2, 1928). 
He took a coin quoted at 3.27¢, jacked it 
up to 5.26¢, and stabilized it there on a 
gold basis. 

Unquestionably this coup dazzled the 
Italian populace, favorably impressed 
financiers abroad, and stiffened the coun- 
try’s fiscal backbone. But since then the 


road of readjustment has been hard. 
Prices have not fallen to anything like 
equibalance with the inevitable fall 
in wages. Paralyzing strikes have been 
avoided only by Fascismo’s abrogation of 
the right to strike. It is still a question 
whether the Italian test tube will stand 
the strain of the experiment. 





World Traveler and Author 
of ‘“‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD,” 
““WANDERING IN NORTHERN 
CuinA,”” ‘EAST OF SIAM.”’ 





HARRY A, FRANCK* 





You go as you please Round 
the World under the advan- 
tages offered by this unique 
steamship service. Stop 
where you wish for as long 
as you like within the two- 

ear limit of your ticket. 

our fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard 


ship, as low as $1250 , 


Round the World. 

Every week a palatial 
President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence 
on fortnightly schedule to 
Malaya,—Java 36 hours 


COMPLETE 


STEAMSHIP ORB TOURIST 


away—Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York. 

Fortnightly sailing from 
New York via Havana and 
Panama to California, thence 
Round the World. 

Every fortnight a similar 
Liner sails from Seattle or 
Victoria, B. C., for Japan, 
China, Manila and Round 
the World. , 


Magnificent Liners, they 
offer outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 


INFORMATION FROM ANY 


AGENT 
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STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
210 so. 16TH 6T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., « . BOSTON ,MASS. 
11080UTH DEARBORNST.,CHICAGO 
514 W.SIXTH 8T.,LOS ANGEL FS,CAL. 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W.,WASH.,D.C. 
DIMB BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 
ROBT.DOLLAR BLDG. ,SANPRANCISCO 


HONG KONG 


UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
1lsts RUB SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCS 
22sILLITER STREET,B. C.3,LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENTST.,VICTORIA,B.C. 
517 GRANVILLEST., VANCOUVER,B.C. 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 
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Plan Days in Java 


to learn the lure of this tropic isle 


From SINGAPORE it is but a 
step across to the Dutch East 
Indies. Long, slender Java, 
swarming with morethan thirty 
million picturesque peoples of 
the East, is a world in itself. 
Javais well governed and easily 
traveled, with splendid roads 
and some 3500 miles of rail- 
ways, divided into two native 
principalities, yet all under the 
security of Holland. 


Batavia, canal-filled, is far- 
famed for its exotic air. Buiten- 
zorg, the summer capital, has 
a botanical garden justly re- 
nowned to the ends ofthe earth. 
Then there is Djokjakarta 
where tiger baiting is a favorite 
sport, to say nothing of a race 
meeting every spring to which 
Europeans come from every- 
where in that corner of the 
globe. 


And no journey to the East 
would be complete without a 
glimpse of Borobudur. Picture 
to yourself a structure that is 
really a hill rising a hundred 
and fifty feet above the plain, 
the lower terrace five hundred 
feet long, with statues, exem- 
plifying Hindu art at its height, 
so numerous that stood side by 
side they would reach for three 
miles; bas-reliefs compared 
with which any in Europe 
seem the mere scratchings of 
the cave men.... 

And on the east, opposite the 
unforgettable city of Soura- 
baya, lies the peerless island of 
Bali, where the Hindu worship 
which Mohammedanism has 
driven out of Java proper still 
persists. And farther on, jungles 
blazing with fire-trees, flashing 
with birds of paradise. .. . 


Many G. FAonefe 
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Two weeks ‘abroad’ 


to Canada via a 
transatlantie 
if 


This August and September... two 
bracing days at sea... New York to 
Halifax on a great Cunard-Anchor 
Liner... Europe-bound. Choice of 





seven tours offering leisure, sports, 
good company. ..in the cool, quiet 
charm of Canada’s old French and 
English atmosphere. Return by rail 
or sea. Steamer rate New York to 
Halifax $50 up ... 9 to 17 day 
all-expense tours $125.50 up. 


Transylvania Aug. 17 
Caledonia Aug. 24 
California Aug. 31 


CUNARD LINE 
ANCHOR LINE | 


| 
Sailings from New York | 
| 
| 





See Your Local Agent 


Canadian Cruises 


Your Boy- 


whats ahead for him 
inBusiness? 





Will he spend years as an apprentice and 
possibly never succeed? 

Or will you give him the equipment which 
will enable him to follow the path that 
leads to success? 


Training Him for Leadership 


To meet the demand for administrative 
business training is the purpose of Babson 
Institute. Here your son can obtain a thor- 
ough, practical, and intensive nine months 
course in business fundamentals. He would 
be taught the basic laws of Finance, Man- 
agement, Production «nd Distribution and 
would be shown how to apply these laws 


to actual business life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique | 
features of this intensive course. ]t shows how, follows | 
ing business methods, your son would be thoroughly | 
trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
C414 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation. your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership’, 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 













RUMANIA 


Last Laugh 


Rumanians do not yet know the half of 
Her Majesty Queen Marie’s exuberant 
doings (Time, Oct. 25, 1926, et seg.) and 
endorsings in the U. S. Rumanian censor- 
ship obliterates Jése-majesté. Last week 
a mite of the spicy truth leaked out at 
Bucharest. Wrote intrepid Publicist Gri- 
gore Filipescu: 

“All America was laughing at us be- 
cause Queen Marie during her visit to 


| the United States forgot to mention that 


she never paid her motoring bill. In 
America the Queen’s photographs were 


| used to boost toilet creams and perfumes. 


Even her private diary was taken from a 


| drawer in a dressing table by an American 


dancing girl and published.” 
The sensation at Bucharest, last week, 


| brought rash Publicist Filipescu to a filthy 


cell in the common jail. Awaiting trial for 
lése-majesté he stoutly said: “I will not 
withdraw one word!” His defense, he 


| added, would be that his article is not 


“an attack on the Royal Family,” as the 
Crown Prosecutor charges, but instead is 
a patriotic rebuke to the Rumanian states- 
man who allowed Her Majesty to go 
abroad and gallivant. 

So far as public opinion could be gauged 
in Bucharest, last week, most Rumanians 
sympathized with Dowager Queen Marie, 
were indignant at the insinuation that 
U. S. citizens ever laughed at her, or are 
enjoying a last laugh. 


TURKEY 

Thievery 

In honor of the fifth anniversary of the 
furkish Republic, 800 thieves were re- 
cently pardoned, released from Constanti- 
nople prisons. Followed a burglary epi- 
demic. Last week 300 of the liberated 800 
were back in jail. 





Hot Angora 


Angora is the capital of the Turkish 
Republic. Angora in August is dry and 


| blindingly, witheringly hot. To convince 


effete young Turks that Angora in August 
is still humanly habitable, President 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha announced, last 
week, that he would cancel his usual trip 
to cool Constantinople, stay in Angora 
through the summer. Constantinopolitans 
were relieved. Last year Constantinople 
spent some $100,000 stringing lights, build- 
ing triumphal arches to honor the Ghazi 
on his Bosporus vacation. 





“Dialect Alphabets” 


Buffalo, New York, helped Angora, Tur- 
key, last week in spreading the new gospel 
of a 31-letter Latinized alphabet which 
dynamic President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has made obligatory throughout the Tur- 
kish Republic (Trme, Sept. 17). The 
trouble has been to keep the new, distinct, 
simple characters from being corrupted 
by the addition of old-style Turkish 
flourishes. Many a young Turk, once he 
has mastered the new letters at a Govern- 
ment school, goes home to his village and 
soon develops a “dialect alphabet” which 
only. his closest intimates can read. How 
to wipe out this maddening balk of prog- 
ress? Obviously, with typewriters! 





Last week famed Remington Rand Inc., 
alert typewriter folk of Buffalo, shipped 
to far-away Angora 3,000 specially made, 
31-key, 100% Turkish typewriters. “To 





SAVAGE ROBBER CHANG 


Concubines confirmed his story, 
(See p. 27) 


build them we had to construct entirely 
new dies,’ said Remington Rand’s foreign 
sales director John A. Zellers. “That was 
what sent the total cost of this shipment 
up to $400,000” ($133.33 per typewriter). 

Total U. S. typewriter exports were 
$18,020,495 in 1925, have shown a steady 
increase to $21,010,890 last year. Great 
Britain took $3,250,018 worth, despite 
intensive propaganda that “British Ma- 
chines are Best.” France came second with 
a purchase of $1,971,617, Argentina took 
$1,020,702, and Canada followed close 
with $1,000,944. Six other countries each 
took between $600,000 and $900,000 
worth: Italy, Germany, British India, 
Brazil, Spain and Czechoslovakia. 


POLAND 


Vauclain Vindicated 

When newly-elected, oldish President 
Samuel Matthews Vauclain of Philadel- 
phia’s gigantic Baldwin Locomotive Works 
sent $6,965,000 worth of locomotives on 
credit in July 1919, to the War-torn infant 
Republic of Poland, his board of directors 
thought keen level-headed “Sam” Vau- 
clain had forsaken business for his favorite 
role of philanthropist. They worried. All 
Europe was financially unbalanced by 
post War deflation. Poland was still at des- 
perate grips with the Red Army of new 
Bolshevik Russia. Furthermore, the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works was at the dan- 
gerous stage of turning from Wartime 
manufactures, productive of $250,000,000 
worth of munitions and locomotives for 
the Allies, to peace time production for 
poverty-stricken markets. Answered Pres- 
ident Vauclain, “To be a good businessman 
is to be an optimist. They will pay.” 

Last week Poland made its final pay- 
ment of $995,000. 

Said Baldwin Treasurer William de 
Krafft: Each payment of principal and 
interest has been made on or before the 
day of its maturity. .. .” 
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CHINA 
Ugly Customer 


Shooting the Emperor of China’s cousin 
is not the dangerous feat that once it was. 
For one thing the “rightful” Boy Em- 
peror, P’u-yi (alias Henry), is a deposed 
nobody who dwells under Japanese protec- 
tion, has deplorably weak eyes, and looks 
for guidance to his fatherly British friend 
and former tutor, Dr. Reginald Fleming 
(Time, May 1, 1924). 

The. shooting occurred last week at 
Beppu, a summer resort on the Japanese 
island of Kiushiu. There Prince Hsien Kai, 
handsome 21-year-old cousin of poor 
P’u-yi, was strolling in the garden of his 
hotel when he heard a pistol report, felt 
the stab of a bullet in the back, fell griev- 
ously wounded. 





The shot came from a window of the | 


hotel’s grand suite, occupied by its most 


prosperous and ugly customer. He and | 


several of his concubines had moved in 
some time ago, while other guests pointed 
covertly, whispered, “It’s Chang Tsung- 
chang and his harem.”’ As every China- 
man knows, Ugly Customer Chang is the 
rapacious former Chinese War Lord of 
Shantung. He taxed and stole $10,000,000 
cash out of that luckless province before 
the Chinese Nationalists drove him out 
(Time, Sept. 24). Insatiable, he set sail 
from Japanese waters last spring with a 
privateering expedition, recaptured part of 
Shantung, terrorized banks and merchants 
into yielding him more gold, was finally 
driven out a second time (Tre, April 15). 

As one whose wholesale _ savageries, 
rapes and extortions are a byword through- 
out the Orient, rich, scowling Chang 
Tsung-chang evoked awed, fearful respect 
when he and his suite put up at Beppu. 
That a shot would sooner or later be fired 
in or from Chang’s sumptuous apartments 
might almost have been called a foregone 
conclusion. 

The shot caused handsome Prince Hsien 
Kai to sink groaning into a bed of Japa- 
nese chrysanthemums. Hotel waitresses 
shrieked, but most of the Oriental males 
present grew warily silent, prudently 
slipped away. Eventually, however, sev- 
eral wiry little Japanese policemen went up 
to tackle Ugly Customer Chang. 

For once the onetime War Lord ap- 
peared smiling, affable, passed around his 
famous fat cigars. The accident was re- 
grettable, he said, but easily explained. 
He had been “handling” a new pistol— 
presumably much as a Tilden swishes a 
new racket—to get its hang and feel. He 
had not noticed Prince Hsien Kai or any- 
one else in the garden. Somehow or other, 
while he “handled” the pistol, it had gone 
off. 

On the day after the shooting Prince 
Hsien Kai expired quietly after coughing 
up much blood. It was then explained by 
Chang Tsung-chang that the police had 
not quite understood what he had told 
them about the pistol. Not he but his 
secretary had been handling it. The secre- 
tary swore that this was true. A dozen 
of Chang’s concubines confirmed the fine 
new story. Policemen scratched their 
heads. Finally, officials indicted Chang for 
murder, suspecting him of having sus- 
pected the Prince of fiddling about in his 
harem. 





TIME 
THE INDIA €XPeERIence 


y 


Bathing 
Ghats at 
Benares 


Invua... just a trip across France... 
boarding the ship at Marseilles...sixteen days...then the new sys- 
tem of Indian travel . . . hotel pullman cars with private baths and 
kitchens ... your own Indian servants. ...From the carved Caves of 
Ellora to shooting in the Punjab . . . from Peshawar, gateway to the 
Khyber Pass to Gwalior, the ancient tomb of the Rajput Queens... 
from bathing in Bombay to hearing the muezzin’s call to prayer in 
Hyderabad ... from visiting the burning Ghats in Benares to playing 
golf in Ootacamund... You can go from one end of India to the 
other...in ease...in luxury... with perfect service...and it will cost you 
less than two months on the Riviera. G@ Regular weekly steamers. 
Booklets, complete tour service by Indian State Railways, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York. Or consult principal tourist agencies 


(any office) or your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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CINEMA 











Equity v. Hollywood 


Last week marked what may well be a 
turning point in the campaign of Actors’ 
Equity Association (actors’ union) to en- 
force the Equity closed shop in Holly- 
wood (Time, July 8, Aug. 5). Six cine- 
mactors, with Equity approval, met with 
delegates of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, hitherto haughtily ob- 
livious of Equity demands. The actors: 
Conrad Nagel, Lois Wilson, Edmund 
Lowe, Noah Beery. Louise Dresser, Ralph 
Forbes. Though the meetings were secret, 
observers were cheered by signs of arbi- 
tration after weeks of feverish, noisy in- 
vective. 


4 
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The New Pictures 


Street Girl (Radio). This first ven- 
ture into the movie business of Radio 
Corp. of America has no air of being an 
experiment. The principals—Jack Oakie 
and Betty Compson—are experienced film 
actors; the plot, involving jealousy in a 
song-and-kiss troupe, is the main staple 
of the current season. The tunes are like 
hundreds of other tunes you’ve heard, and 
the fantastic lives, childish problems, and 
unreal reactions of the characters belong 
to a type familiar to cinema-seers since 
1910. A girl from one of those Grau- 
starkian Balkan kingdoms changes the des- 
tinies of the boys from the jazz orchestra 
who find her penniless in a U. S. city. 
Only good shots: the orchestral quartet 
putting on its act. 

—©— 

The Single Standard (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Greta Garbo usually man- 
ages to make her roles real no matter how 
badly written they are. This story about 
a fashionable woman who insists on the 
right to make her own mistakes is better 
than most of such stories. The idea out 
of which grow its romantic, typically cine- 
matic situations is also the basis of a 
moment of drama. Greta Garbo has had a 
love-affair with her chauffeur who com- 
mitted suicide because he was afraid of 
spoiling her life. Then she runs away with 
a painter and has a fine time sailing around 
on his yacht in warm weather until she 
finds out that he has tired of her. The mo- 
ment when she is trying to understand 
that this has happened is what makes you 
remember the picture. She goes down to 
her cabin and stands in front of the wash 
basin. Because she is standing there she 
starts to wash her hands, then all of a 
sudden, to keep from crying, sticks her 
head in the basin and begins to wash her 
hair. When her sweetheart comes in and 
hands her the towel she is groping for 
she pretends to him that everything is 
all right. She convinces you then that she 
has complete knowledge of her part, and 
you accept without much argument the 
later scenes in which, marrying a mild 
fellow ashore, she finally molds herself 
to convention. 

+ 

The Fight for Matterhorn (Ger- 
man). Knowing that audiences all over 
the world have been bored by faked scenes 
illustrating the perils of Alpine mountain- 
eering, the producers of The Fight for 


Matterhorn did not dare to let their fly- 
like heroes start up the icy ledges until 
they had roped them together with a story. 
The anecdote they devised is a silly one 
about two men who were racing to see 








MATTERHORN 
No doubles used. 


which of them could get up Matterhorn 
first, and how one suspected the other of 
wanting his wife. Hollywood scenarists 
could have got out something much better, 
but no Hollywood company has taken bet- 
ter mountain-scenes than these. No minia- 
ture-sets and no doubles are used. You see 
the actors swinging over precipices thou- 
sands of feet high, hooking spiked shoes 
into glassy walls. Best shot: Peter Voss 
getting to the top. 

River of Romance (Paramount) is 
Booth Tarkington’s Magnolia made into 
an ironical costume talkie with some big 
laughs and fine strutting in it. Wallace 
Beery is the Mississippi gambler who be- 
lieves that the best way to lick people is 
to scare them and who wears over one 
eye a piratical black patch which he put 
there when his wife hit him with a hymn- 
book. Charles (“Buddy”) Rogers is the 
quiet southern boy who learns from Beery, 
how to swagger, after the people in his 
home town had run him out for being a 
scare-cat. June Collyer is the drawling 
girl he loses in the beginning and Mary 
Brian the one he wins when he comes 
roaring home. Best shot: Beery ordering 
ham and eggs after shooting two enemies. 

Evangeline (United Artists). Long- 
fellow’s forest primeval, the pines and the 
hemlocks murmurous for generations with 
the voices of schoolchildren reciting, have 
been decoratively imagined and prettily 
photographed by Director Edwin Carewe. 
Through her misfortunes Dolores Del Rio, 
a nostalgic, brunette Evangeline, longs for 
her absent lover in silence except when she 
is singing. To make the story acceptable 
for exportation, the idea that the Acadians 
were turned out by an unbalanced gover- 
nor-general acting without authority has 
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been sketched in; you have a glimpse of 
William Pitt denouncing the outrage in 
the House of Commons. Though it is 
doubtful whether Director Carewe’s scenes 
reflect very accurately the sombre events 
they are supposed to show, they certainly 
reflect them as accurately as the verse of 
which they are such handsome illustra- 
tions. Good shots: the Acadians getting 
into their boats on a foggy morning; Miss 
Del Rio rigged up as an old woman for 
the scene at Roland Drew’s deathbed. 


. . y 
Variations 


@ Because audiences, made critical by the 
increasing efficiency of the sound device, 
can always tell when the star player moves 
his or her lips while an unseen person does 
the singing, officials of Warner and First 
National advised their studios last week to 
allow no more doubling. 


@ At Hollywood one Guinn Williams, one- 
time football player working for First Na- 
tional, felt a horse kick him, returned the 
kick, made the horse sick for two days. 


_SCIENCE 


Flying Archeologists 

From interesting Santa Fé, N. Mex.,* 
scampered Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
last week,t with a new nubble in the 
crown of his fame. Henceforth he must be 
considered the U. S.’s first flying arche- 
ologist, for the week before he initiated in 
the neighborhood of Santa Fé the first 
formal attempts of U. S. archeologists to 
locate digging sites by aerial photographs. 

From an airplane or airship many a 
blurred earthly detail is clear. European 
archeologists have utilized this fact in 
England, Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Africa. In England flyers have spotted old 
Roman camps because grain growing on 
their sites had a distinguishably different 
tint from grain growing on less disturbed 
soil. In Mesopotamia the soil of filled-in 
Babylonian irrigation ditches showed a 
texture different from that of the sur- 
rounding soil. 

Dr. John Campbell Merriam, president 
of the Carnegie Institution at Washington, 
who directs excavations in Mexico and 
the Southwest, had asked Col. Lindbergh 
to make the pictures at Pecos near Santa 
Fé. The request followed the flyer’s telling 
the doctor with awe of a Mayan temple 
city he had accidentally seen last February 
while flying over Quintana Roo, jungle- 
covered Mexican territory (see p. 44). 
Two green eyes had seemed staring up at 
him from among the trees. He flew lower. 
The eyes became pools before a pyramid 
temple. Tumbled around were the ruins of 
a city approximately eight miles in diam- 
eter. Flyer Lindbergh wanted to return 
there with aerial cameras. But Dr. Mer- 
riam advised him that there was more 
convenience and immediate utility in 

*Interesting for prehistoric Indian traces, 
present Indians, pueblos, Spanish conquest, som- 
nolescence, artists, cemetery, old Governor’s Pal- 
ace (now a museum), scenery of Ben Hur 
(which the late Governor Lew Wallace wrote), 
turquoise and silver jewelry, September Indian 
fiesta, hospitality. 

+To act as a judge in Thomas Alva Edison’s 
scholarship contest (see p. 14). 
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MERICA'S FIRST FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
MOTOR CAR 


It was a notable group of men who had met for dinner... representative men in their 
several fields of achievement... art and letters, commerce and finance... and their 
conversation eventually centered upon motor cars... And it was the common opinion 
that the automobiles they owned, while rated fine and dependable, fell somewhat short 
of the consummate. 

Body silence, riding comfort, flowing motion, all the other attributes so glowingly prom- 
ised had never been realized to the full... More than all else, these cars lacked the 
individuality of design which sets their homes and their other personal possessions apatt. 
And these men of sound judgment and good taste finally got to wondering, out loud, 
if something couldn't be done about it. Ideas were exchanged, and suggestions offered. 
And because they have the money and the will to have just what they want, if these 


wants are humanly attainable, they reached this decision: 


“Let's see if these conjectures of ours are practical. If they are, why not finance and iy 


build such a car? Maybe something good will come out of it.” 
So engineers were called in, biueprints were made, ideas were translated into. metal. 
And this car, today, after two years of unhurried development, rides the boulevards. 
One of its twelve sponsors has given to it his name... Ruxton. The engine that powers 
it is a straight-eight, of course. The body is handcrafted by Budd... Joseph Urban, daring 
yet supreme in the sphere of stage decor, has created its colorings... Schumacher has 
loomed its exclusive fabrics. 

And in this starkly, smartly individual car, the decided advantages of the front-wheel- 


drive may be enjoyed... for the first time in history of American automobile design. 





THE 
RUXTON HANSOM 
FOR TOWN 
TRAVEL 
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BOOY BY BUDD 
COLORINGS BY URBAN 
FABRICS BY SCHUMACHER 
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‘bis sketch illustrates the 
jarked difference in 
bight between the average 
jotor car and the Ruxton. 
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THE RUXTON PHAETON 
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—AND TEN INCHES LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER MOTOR CAR ON THE ROAD 


In ail the vocabulary of motordom, there are no new nouns or verbs or adjectives to describe this 























new car, exactly made to the exacting specifications of twelve exacting men. 

So the old words, which find a new meaning and a truer definition in the Ruxton, must suffice 
though they have been sadly vitiated by use and abuse and hyperbole. 

All cars, we are told, are low, but the eye-arresting lowness of the Ruxton is not an optical illusion 
but a genuine lowness ingeniously attained by a ten-tnch reduction in car and body height alike, 
yet without a single compromise with standard road clearance or headroom. 

Smooth road performance is a common promise, but the unburdened roll of the Ruxton can be had 
only from power that pulls evenly from the front, never from a jerky force that pushes from the rear. 
Restful riding comfort, too, has a familiar sound, but how can it ever be fully experienced save 
in a car of the Ruxton’s unique design?...a car with but the minimum of unsprung weight to be 
carried, a car whose rear springs have been spared the dissipating task of taking the drive and so 
are free to perform their one vital function... the perfect cradling of the body. 

We read, as well, how this body and that has been divorced from exasperating protests of strain, 
but only in the Ruxton have the sources of these common noises... the vibrating driveshaft and the 


chattering differential ... been eliminated. 


And while safety at bigh speeds is a phrase frequently encountered, tt is always relative in meaning 


except when applied to the Ruxton with its center of gravity ten inches lower than that of any other 


American automobile. 
A very interesting car, the Ruxton, and a most unusual one. Perhaps you'd like to know more 
about it. If you would, a letter addressed to New Era Motors, Incorporated, Seventeen East 











Forty-fifth Street, New York City, will bring more detailed information, 


AMERICA'S FIRST FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE MOTOR CAR 
BODY BY BUDD e COLORINGS BY URBAN e FABRICS BY SCHUMACHER 
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photographing the Santa Fé Indian sites. 

The success of the Santa Fé photography 

promises more similar U. S. exploring. 
a a 

Merchant Archeologist 


Browner than unbleached muslin was 
Charles L. Bernheimer, 65, Manhattan 
cotton merchant, when he returned to 
work last week. For a month he had been 
exploring the rocky district where Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico join 
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ARCHEOLOGIST BERNHEIMER 


He brought two boxes of bones. 


each other at right angles. It was his 
fourteenth expedition in the Southwest 
and the seventh he had financed for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
The museum’s Barnum Brown accom- 
panied him, and the Carnegie Institution’s 
Earl H. Morris. They found evidence that 
the extinct Basket Makers, Aborigines who 
preceded the Cliff Dwellers, used cotton 
for their textiles, inner bark of the squaw- 
berry bush for their baskets. A grooved 
boomerang with a handle suggested a re- 
mote connection between the Basket 
Makers and the boomerang throwers of 
Australia. On this trip he secured two 
boxes of dinosaur bones. 


Mr. Bernheimer has been a man of 
many projects and activities. One of his 
accomplishments was his revision in 1913 
of New York’s state banking laws, which 
have not been amended since. His boast 
was that no private bank had failed since 
the revision became effective. However, 
the law does not cover all forms of bank- 
ing. While he was absent digging in the 
Southwest, the unsupervised banking 
house of Clarke Bros., Manhattan, failed 
for $5,000,000 (TIME, July 22). 

Another idea of his was “A Business 
Man’s Plan for Settling the War in 
Europe,” developed in 1915. The nations 
ignored it. But some of his suggestions 
have grown into the General Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War proclaimed at 
the White House last week. However the 
civilian honored by invitation to watch the 
ceremony was not Charles L. Bernheimer, 
but Salmon Oliver Levinson, also a Jew, 
who has developed similar thoughts more 
strongly, more largely (Time, Aug. 5). 











OMES Round-Up time again in the cow 
country. Poker Jim is mobilizing his Uma- 
tilla braves, squaws and papooses. Ranch 
foremen give the boys time to fork broncs, limber 
up roping arms. In Texas, Arizona, British Col- 
umbia—wherever cattle run on range—top hands 
are pointing toward Oregon, and the famed Pend- 


leton Round-Up, September 18-21. 


Battles, parades, pageants by hundreds of Indians 
in full tribal regalia—on a larger scale than can 
be duplicated at any other rodeo in the world 
riding of outlaw horses, steer roping and bull dog- 
ging, cowboy and cowgirl races, wild horse races; 
these provide thrills for thousands of sport-loving 
Americans who annually come from afar for the 
Round-Up. Here the champion cowboy of the 
world is selected, the Roosevelt trophy awarded. 





All Oregon goes to the Round-Up, for Oregon is 
prosperous. Its people have the fifth largest per 
capita wealth of any state in the Union. Manu- 
facturers and distributors find it a receptive market 
of high buying power. They sell it through the fa- 
vorite newspaper of its people—‘The JourNAL— 
which goes into 3 out of 4 homes in ‘Portland! 


The possibilities for new business in this rick. market are concisely set forth 
in an attractive booklet, “‘Portland— the Key City—and The Journat”’,a 
copy of which will be gladly mailed to you upon request. 


th JOURNAL 


Portiand -Oregon 


AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... 2... 2 West 45th St. San FRANCISCO ....- 58 Sutter St. 
Cricaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Ancetes . . 117 West Ninth St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 1524 Chestnut St. PORTLAND .... 306 Journal Bldg. 





Seattie... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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Purveyors to that Giant, 





Gasoline Power 


; under the hood of your car, or in the wings 


of a plane, is that modern giant, Gasoline Power... 
ready to leap to life at the touch of the Bendix Drive, 
or the Bendix Aviation Starter. These Bendix prod- 
ucts are standard on most automobiles, and on most 


completely-equipped airplanes. 


The giant has been a more obedient servant of Civ- 
ilization ever since the tremendous energy he repre- 
sents came under the precise control of Bendix Brakes 
... used on most motor vehicles and on the thoroughly 


modern planes. 


The life spark and vital energy of the giant come 
from ignition and carburetion equipment, also impor- 
tant Bendix products. 

Here are the essentials of starting, of going, and of 
stopping, in this age of Gasoline Power. These essen- 
tials are destined for soundest, responsible, foresighted 
development by the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Its units, always individually great, now compose 
the very ground floor of a structure whose 
firm foundation is Modern Transportation. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago. 
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AVIATION 
CORPORATION 


- 
BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND.—BRAKES FOR AIRPLANES AND MOTOR VEHICLES 
BENDIX SERVICE CORPORATION, CHICAGO—NATIONAL SERVICE FOR BENDIX PRODUCTS 
BENDIX-COWDREY BRAKE TESTER, INC., FITCHBURG, MASS.—BRAKE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ELMIRA, NEW YORK—BENDIX STARTER DRIVE 
DELCO AVIATION CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR AVIATION 
ECLIPSE AVIATION COMPANY, EAST ORANGE, N. J.—AVIATION STARTERS AND GENERATORS 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC., ELMIRA, N. ¥.— TEXTILE DEVICES AND DYEING PROCESSES 
INTERNATIONAL GERNANDT MOTORS, LTD., SOUTH BEND, IND.—AUTOMOTIVE DIESEL ENGINES 
SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, SIDNEY, N. Y¥.—MAGNETOS FOR AIRPLANES 
STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, CHICAGO—AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE CARBURETORS 


STROMBERG RESEARCH CORPORATION, CHICAGO—AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
BENDIX BRAKES, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA BENDIX-PERROT BRAKES, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Journal to News 


When, in 1858, Abraham Lincoln chal- 
lenged Stephen Douglas to the famed 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, the Lincoln chal- 
lenge was written in part by Charles L. 
Wilson, then editor of the Chicago Journal. 
But traditions of the past make no profits 
in the present and last week the Journal 
was bought by the Chicago Daily News, 
whose new plaza is the most beautiful 
spot in Chicago. Leader in the Chicago 
evening paper field, the News was founded 
in 1875, made great by the late Victor 
Fremont Lawson and the late Melville 
Elijah Stone, passing to Walter Ansel 
Strong after the death of Mr. Lawson. 

The Journal will not long be continued 
as a separate paper, said News-publisher 
Strong. Journal employes, he said, would 
be treated fairly—“newspaper men can’t 
be sold down the river like slaves.” There 
was a rumor that the Journal would be 
converted into a tabloid, but this rumor 
Mr. Strong denied. 

With the passing of the Journal, Chi- 
cago will be without a Democratic daily. 
Remaining evening paper competitors of 
the News will be William Randolph 
Hearst’s American and John C. Shaffer’s 
Evening Post. 


“Joke” 

The Editor of Brazil’s O Estado de Sao 
Paulo sat reading a copy of Time. He 
thought back to the hectic week when 
millions of Brazilians were positive that 
delectable “Miss Brazil” would be crowned 
“Miss Universe” at Galveston, Tex. He 
remembered how the whole Rio and San 
Paulo press printed “sure thing” predic- 
tions, relying on despatches from leading 
U. S. news services. Rio got the impres- 
sion that Manhattan males were well nigh 
frenzied over “Miss Brazil,” that her prog- 
ress through the U. S. was like the tri- 
umph of a Roman Emperor. Even Rio’s 
carefully edited Correio de Manha com- 
placently compared the goodwill voyages 
of “Miss Brazil’ and Herbert Hoover. 

Ruffling the pages of Tre, the editor 
of O Estado saw that, a week before the 
Galveston pulchritude show, Time, con- 
scious of the high hopes in Brazil, had 
said: 

“Whether Brazilian editors knew it or 
not, Miss Brazil was but one of many 
Manhattan arrivals from far lands for the 
Galveston contest. Her presence, like 
theirs, received nothing more than routine 
mention, even in the tabloid press.” 

Last week O Estado de Sao Paulo cred- 
ited Time with truth telling, flayed spot 
news stories, cabled from Manhattan and 
Galveston as “grossly exaggerated, largely 
false and forged in the correspondents’ 
warm imaginations in an effort to flatter 
Brazilian readers or ‘put over’ a joke.” 
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Boys 

Griffith Ogden Ellis, a Mason and club- 
man, is Senior Vice President of the Bank 
of Detroit. For seven years he was presi- 
dent of the Detroit Street Railway Com- 
mission. Another job, however, is really 
his most important one. He, head of the 


Sprague Publishing Co., has since 1908 
been editor and publisher of the largest 
magazine for youths, the American Boy. 
Last week Mr. Ellis further increased his 
tasks by purchasing and merging with his 








BANKER ELLIS 


The juvenile has a thin market. 


American Boy its biggest rival, Youth’s 
Companion. 

Besides adding to the Ellis duties, the 
merger will almost double American Boy 
circulation, already well past 300,000. 
Youth’s Companion, started as a Sunday 
School weekly in 1827, grew slowly, 
steadily, was bought out by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press (Little, Brown & Co.) in 
1924. Changed to a monthly to celebrate 
its tooth anniversary two years ago, last 
year it included some 250,000 U. S. boys 
on its subscription list. 

Pleased were those boys last week to 
read of a statement from Mr. Ellis, which 
said: “Subscribers to Youth’s Companion 
will continue to receive American Boy 
until their subscriptions run out. The best 
features of both magazines will be retained 
in the joint magazine, and the price will 
be the same as before.” 

Briefly, the sale of Youth’s Companion 
was explained last week by its publisher, 
Donald B. Snyder: “We got a good price. 
The consolidation is particularly effective 
because the juvenile has a thin market 
and it was inevitable that one of the big 
two should take over the other. It so 
happened that American Boy met our 
price.” 


——4>————— 


Brave & Bankrupt 


Nine years ago a man named Julian La 
Rose Harris went to Columbus, Ga. With 
him went his wife, Julia Collier Harris, 
and together they bought controlling 
shares of a newspaper, the Enquirer-Sun. 
All Columbians knew about the Harrises 
was that he was a son of Author Joel 
Chandler (Uncle Remus) Harris, that he 
was a newspaperman who was once man- 
aging editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
more recently editor of the Paris Herald; 


that she was his wife. Columbians did not 
care to know much more, because the En- 
quirer-Sun was.not much of a newspaper 
to bother about anyway. 

Quietly, the slightly plump, round-faced 
Mr. Harris and the pretty, brown-haired 
Mrs. Harris went to work. He composed 
the editorials. She reviewed books, edited 
the women’s pages, wrote articles. Before 
long Columbus citizens started to wonder 
what kind of persons these Harrises really 
were. Their newspaper was openly fight- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan. It was fighting in- 
tolerance. It was criticizing racial prej- 
udices. These are the kind of editorials 
Columbians started to read: 

“The whole Kukluxklan Kamelia Kom- 
edy is so foolish that one no longer wishes 
to protest against it because it is anti- 
Negro, anti-Jew, anti-Catholic, but rather 
because it makes the people of all the 
South appear idiotic when they continue 
to accept seriously Klonvocations and 
Klonciliums, and tolerate the fantastic 
ravings of men who are fattening on the 
money of deluded simpletons.” 

Then, when a white-man forger and 
thief stole $140,000 of State money and 
was pardoned after serving four years of 
a five-year term Editor Harris wrote: 
“Mule Hicks, an ignorant 17-year-old 
Negro, stole a mule worth less than $100. 
He was sentenced to serve twenty years at 
hard labor. After serving twelve years he 
was still in the chain gang, and as a re- 
sult of his treatment attempted to escape. 
He was convicted of murder and sentenced 
to hang, although not a witness saw the 
killing. Mule Hicks is a Negro. Who 
cares?” 

Far-flung recognition soon came to the 
Harrises. In 1926, the Enquirer-Sun re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize for journalism 
for “disinterested and meritorious public 
service,” and Julian Harris was placed on 
the Pulitzer advisory award jury. And 
when, last year, the Enquirer-Sun cele- 
brated its rooth anniversary, many a 
famed journalist sent praising messages to 
the Editors Harris. 

But with the Harris fame came no for- 
tune. The open Enquirer-Sun got few 
new subscribers, sometimes lost many old 
ones. One thousand subscriptions were 
cancelled after the initial Klan-basting. 
Fighting a fight where other Georgia papers 
feared to follow, the Enguirer-Sun never 
grew above 7,000 circulation, often went 
to many less. Mr. & Mrs. Harris stood 
alone. 

Last week, because of defaulted inter- 
est payments on his Enquirer-Sun bonds, 
Robert Lee McKenney of the Macon 
(Ga.) News asked for a foreclosure. Re- 
ceivers named were Mr. Harris and one 
George C. Woodruff. The Editors Harris 
were ordered to remain as editors, while 
a reorganization is effected. Simple was 
the explanation for the action as outlined 
by the Macon Telegraph next day: “The 
two Harrises . . . have made a real con- 
tribution to this state, because they have 
dared to think and say. . .. Their task 
was not simply to continue a going news- 
paper—it was to bring an almost mori- 
bund newspaper to a healthy state. In- 
sufficient capital, economic conditions and 
enmity they had aroused in some of their 
fights have all handicapped them. In all 
their troubles the Harrises have not com- 
plained.”’ 
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Dupligraph — 
Model D3} — 
Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 
2,000 letters per 
hour, complete 
with name, ad- 
dress, salutation, 
date, entire let- 
ter and signa- 
ture. Other mod- 
els of duplicat- 
ing machines 
sold at $57.50 
to $1,770, f.o.b. 
hicago. 
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= ~~ return to the old methods ? 


PPOSITION to change is a human trait. There always 
Model H-3 — $75. Im- 
prints names or data, 


seem to be ready reasons why new methods, new 
prints names or data, processes, new plans will not be practical. 
sions an hour! Other 


hand “operated machines But, how many of us would return to the office methods of our 
scien ¢. @. b. Chingo. grandfathers? Yet, in some concerns today hands are heading 

statements—writing sales letters—filling-in collection forms 
— imprinting factory job tickets — listing payroll forms — 
writing payroll and dividend checks—writing shipping forms 
— addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips — duplicating 
letters and office forms — and countless other daily tasks. 
Addressograph products are doing this work for thousands of 
concerns 10 to 50 times faster, at far less expense and, what 
impressions an hour, is often most important of all, without possibility of error! 
models $285 up, f. o 


ges up fob “Hand work” in your business runs expense up and smothers 
opportunities for increased sales. If you will send the coupon 
below we will gladly send helpful advice and information, 
without obligation, of course. 


Model F-2 Electric — 
Handles name and data 
writing on all forms thru 
a ribbon, 2,000 to 3,000 
impressions an hour. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
_ Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 
= Cardograph, Speedaumat 














4 
~ Pa 
Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. ¢ 
Chicago. yom og 1500 fi 
Model A-4 Automatic—Im- | on post cards in an hour! 5 
prints an almost unlimited Y 4 Mail 


variety of forms, 7,500 per 
hour. Automatic machines 


¢ with your 
$485 up, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


7. letterhead to 


- 7) ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
YW 907 W. Van Buren 
7 Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Y  Weareinterested in modern 
7 ways of increasing sales and 
7 reducing expense. Please send in- 


7 formation, without obligation. 
LEONE a, 8-29 
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Ketch 


Into a harbor in the Azores last week 
sailed the Carlsark, 46 ft. ketch. Above 
the gleaming hull rose four tanned sailor- 
men—all from Cornell University. Carl 
L. Weagant, last year’s football manager, 
of Douglaston, L. I., was the skipper. Said 
he: “My crew did not suspect my inten- 
tion of crossing the Atlantic until we were 
halfway to the Azores, seven days out.” 


Y 








Sheik’s Crown 

By a narrow margin the world’s light- 
weight (135 pound limit) title remained 
last week with soulful-eyed Sammy Man- 
dell, smart-looking “Rockford  (Ill.) 
Sheik.” 

A roaring crowd at the new crimson- 
seated Chicago Stadium saw a notable 
fight. Tired by last minute weight-making 
tortures,* for two rounds Champion Man- 
dell barely kept his feet as Brooklyn’s 
Tony Canzoneri, tough challenger, rushed 
and slashed, came close to rocking Rock- 
ford’s sheik to sleep. Then class told and 
Tony Canzoneri found himself taking 
many a left jab, many a deft hook, on the 
chin, on flattened nose, in his lean torso. 
Baffled but vicious, the Italian continued 
his savage rushes. To “Long Count” Dave 
Barry, referee, they looked convincing. 
But not so convincing to the ringside 
judges. So, after ten hard rounds, by vote 
of 2 to 1, Sammy Mandell kept his seldom- 
risked crown, was very glad the struggle 
was no 15-rounder. 

Attendance: 24,500. 
000. 

Much more curdling was this bout than 
last fortnight’s fiasco in Detroit when the 
welterweight (147 lb.) championship 
changed hands. In the second round Chal- 
lenger Jackie Fields (1924 Olympic ama- 
teur featherweight winner) jarred the big 
jaw and midsection of Champion Joe 
Dundee, who lurched to his hands and 
knees. He was scarcely up at the count of 
“nine!” when the fast Fields deposited him 
again on the canvas. Dundee crawled 
across the ring. Then he reared swiftly 
and, as Fields jumped forward, discharged 
a long right-handed foul which sent the 
challenger writhing to the floor and auto- 
matically made him champion. In his 
dressing room Fields regained speech but 
not memory. Said he: “How did it hap- 
pen? What happened? How did he flatten 
me? How did I win?” About 30,000 peo- 
ple paid $125,000 to see the foul. 


Receipts: $165,- 
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Queen’s Gambit 

In the year 1347 King Charles of 
Bohemia, while hunting through a rocky, 
gorge-like valley, discovered that in the 
streams of the district flowed waters with 
remarkable medicinal properties. Since 
that period many a health seeker, and also 
many a fashionable tourist, has come to 
Karlovy Vary—better known as Carlsbad. 
Last week, however, Carlsbad became the 
centre of intellectual as well as medicinal 
activity, for to the famed spa came 22 





*Such as drinking no water for many hours, 
undergoing fierce rub-downs, long-continued. 


chess Masters and Grand Masters* to play 
in the fourth annual Carlsbad Interna- 
tional Tournament. They came not seek- 
ing health—for, contrary to popular im- 











© Wide World 


EwifimMij DIMITRIEWITSCH BOGOLJUBOW 


Would rather move bishops than be one. 


pression, chess players are more often 
large and brawny than thin and puny— 
but experience, reputation and $15,000 in 
cash prizes. With the single exception of 
World’s Champion Dr. Alexandre Alek- 
hine, all the international Masters were 
entered. Dr. Alekhine was a spectator; 
did not play because next month he has 
a world’s championship match with E. D. 
Bogoljubow and did not wish to exert 
himself too strenuously. Challenger 
Bogoljubow, however, had no such inhi- 
bition. 

There was no outstanding favorite in 
the tournament, which will not be ended 
until Aug. 28. Safest prediction perhaps 
was that the favorite opening would be 
the Queen’s Gambit, which seemed likely 
to be adopted in 60%, perhaps 70%, of 
the games. Chess Masters have a tend- 
ency to play not to lose rather than to 
play to win, and the queen’s side opening 
leads to intricate but not explosive posi- 
tional play. A favorite amateur opening 
which begins with both players moving 
their king’s pawns two squares ahead also 
seemed unlikely to be important, as even 
when the player with White opens with 
the king’s pawn move, the Black player 
has become increasingly wary about coun- 
tering with the same reply.t So most of 
the games will probably start on the 
queen’s side of the board, and there will 
be a great many drawn games. Possibly 
Bogoljubow, who has an enterprising style 
that overwhelms weak players, will finish 
ahead of Capablanca, who plays cau- 





*A Master is a player who has won the cham- 
pionship of his country; a Grand Master one 
who has beaten others in international competi- 
tion. 

7Scoring is by points. A win counts 1; a 
draw %: a loss o. Each player plays each 
competitor once, drawing for the White or Black 
pieces. 





tiously against everyone and thus, though 
hardly ever beaten, draws against oppo- 
nents whom Bugoljubow is likely to beat. 

Among the 22 entrants the following 
have a special claim to interest : 

Ewifimij Dimitriewitsch Bogol- 
jubow, Russian, was educated for the 
priesthood, but at 19 expressed a prefer- 





VERA MENCHIK 


The knights will not be gentle. 


ence for chess and other worldly pleasures. 
Large, thickset, handsome, he looks much 
more like the popular conception of an 
operatic tenor than of a chess player. 
Bogoljubow is best Russian player, al- 
though the Soviet government, disapprov- 
ing of some capitalistically sponsored tour- 
nament which he entered, officially de- 
prived him of his title, and at the same 
time equally officially gave him a pawn- 
and-move handicap against any other Rus- 
sian player. 

Jose R. Capablanca, onetime world 
champion, is perhaps most logical of play- 
ers. He never takes chances, is better at 
match play than in tournament. He holds 
a somewhat honorary position in the 
Cuban diplomatic corps, and is an expert 
at bridge. His well grounded confidence 
has frequently been mistaken for conceit. 

Frank James Marshall, U. S. cham- 
pion, is a large man with a red face and 
a hooked nose. He plays a dashing, 
“romantic” game; seldom draws but often 
loses. Marshall’s style is fascinating to 
the onlooker, but usually does not finish 
him high up among first class players. He 
invented what is known as the Cambridge 
Springs variation in the Queen’s Gambit. 
Marshall is also a bridge expert with a 
fondness for No Trump bids. 

Aron Nimzowitsch, son of a Danish 
department store keeper, is one of the 
comparatively few players with a “sys- 
tem.” He has figured out what might be 
termed the ideal game, and, within the 
limits of practical competition, he plays it. 

Akiba Rubinstein weighs something 
over 200 pounds and since Mrs. Rubin- 
stein is of equal girth they together make 
particularly erroneous the prevailing im- 
pression of anemic chess players. Rubin- 
stein is a super-veteran. 

Miss Vera Menchik of Russia is a 
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EVEL once more in coffee! Yield to its 

tempting fragrance! Forget the hour- 
let its spicy flavor and steaming warmth lure 
you to a second cup. 

For it is not the coffee, but the caffein in it 
that made you give up coffee. And now you 
can have coffee without caffein’s effects. Drink 
Sanka Coffee 


which 97% of the caffein has been removed. 
And such delicious coffee! 


Take one sip of Sanka Coffee and you'll won- 
der why you didn’t try it long ago. Nothing is 
added to it—from it only caffein, the fre- 
quent cause of nervousness, indigestion, sleep- 
lessness, has been removed. And remember 
this! Caffein doesn’t even contribute that im- 
mediate sense of satisfaction a cup of coffee 
gives. The cheer and comfort you so enjoy 
come from its satisfying warmth and welcome 
flavor. 





genuine, delicious coffee from 


The choicest of Central and South American 
coffees and the most skillful roasting and 
blending produce Sanka’s marvelously rich 
flavor and temptingly fragrant aroma. Coffee 
experts recognize that no other blend is finer. 
And Sanka Coffee is equally delicious hot 
or iced. 

Judge for yourself! 

Physicians here and abroad endorse Sanka 
Coffee whole-heartedly. Your grocer carries it 
—ground or in the bean—in pound cans that 
preserve its freshness and its fragrance. He 
sells it on this money-back basis: “If, after a 
thorough trial, you are not fully satisfied, re- 
turn what’s left and we'll cheerfully refund the 
full purchase price.” 





Revel in coffee once more—coffee shorn of 
all possibility to harm—full of power to de- 
light. Get a pound of Sanka Coffee this very 
day! If, by any chance, your dealer does not 
yet carry Sanka Coffee, send 75 cents and your 
dealer’s name and address to the Sanka Coffee 
Corp., 1 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
a pound will be sent you postpaid. 
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1 Youve Sworn Off correr.... 
swear back on acarm: 
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ae Defeating 


“Water Waste’... 











Apartment owners, building owners and chain store 
operators have learned, through the medium of dam- 
aged merchandise, the high cost of “water waste”. This 
waste is directly due to the seepage of water through 
the walls and basement floors. Only concrete having 
a proven waterproofing element will remain perma- 
nently dry. 





Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement is the 
proper specification for all walls, basements, pits, or 
wherever dryness is essential. As a prospective build- 
ing or home owner, you should have the facts on 
“water waste” and its prevention. They will be sent to 
you upon request. 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 The Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


| 

| 
As an Investor I want complete information on Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. | 
| 
| 
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resident of England but listed as a Russian 
entrant. She was born in Czechoslovakia, 
raised in Moscow, has lived in Hastings 
for the last five years. She was a chess 
pupil of Geza Maroczy, brilliant Hun- 
garian Master, who is also playing in the 
Carlsbad tournament. Miss Menchik has 
been acknowledged best woman player 


| since 1927. She played in an English- 
| Russian tournament in England _ this 


spring and finished in a tie for second 
place. Miss Menchik lost her first two 
games in the Carlsbad tournament. It is 
safe to say that whatever victories she 
wins will be well earned, as chess profes- 
sionals are notable for their complete lack 
of anything approaching an amateur sport- 
ing spirit and are not likely to let chivalry 
interfere with art. 


ceaeer Seca 
Channel 


On the bright sands and in the bright 
water at Cape Gris Nez (grey nose), 
France, were, last week, the U. S. Zitten- 
feld twins, 15. There, too, were the Eng- 
lish Misses Ivy Hawke, Joan Brunton, 
Molly Parker and Connie Gilhead—chan- 
nel swimmers all. There, too, fattest, most 
bulbous, most famed, was Mrs. Myrtle 
Huddleston (240 lbs.), who last year re- 
mained afloat for 54 hours in a Bronx 
pool, finally being pulled out in a state of 
limb-swollen collapse. Worthy water- 
mates for her roamed also about the 
beach—an Egyptian, black and gigantic, 
named Ishak Helmy and a German whose 
name everyone forgot. All then, male and 
female, proposed to swim to Dover—and 
back, said Fattest Myrtle; but the press 
of France, of England, of the U. S., of 
the world, would give neither a fig nor a 
fish for their story. 
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Saratoga 


The Saratoga Association for the Im- 
provement of the Breed of Horses last 
week figuratively rubbed its hands. Its 
horse-racing season had opened. The fat 
figure of Harry (“Hot Dog’) Stevens 


| seemed to grow fatter as he turned hungry 
| people away from his race track club. The 
| red face of Edward J. Tranter, potent 


Saratoga auctioneer, seemed to grow red- 
der as he thought of the $5,000,000 worth 
of horse flesh that had arrived. Names 


| of Whitney, Riddle, Widener, Vanderbilt, 
| Sinclair, dutifully took their places on the 


“boards” as the week advanced. On 
shaded streets leading to the track rolled 
yellow, open-faced hacks with fringed 
awnings, four-in-hands, victorias, still the 
choice of many a Saratoga horse-lover. 
Unusually eventful, a little saddened, 


| was last week’s opening by the death of 


James Rowe. Not to most jockies, train- 
ers, nor even to many a famed sport king 
himself had come the fame that came to 
Harry Payne Whitney’s 72-year-old 
trainer. A jockey at 16, he early won fame 
and money. When he knew all there was 
to know about horses, he became 4 
trainer, trained for such men as the late 
great August Belmont, James R. Keene, 
finally for Mr. Whitney. “This is my last 
ride,” said Trainer Rowe last week as he 
was being driven to the hospital, stricken 
with a heart-attack. His “last ride” over, 
Saratoga flags were half-masted, the Whit- 
ney horses scratched from one day’s 
sheets. 
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Union Pacifi 


NEW, FINER, FASTER 
. SERVICE 
to the Wests Greatest 


Cities and Wonderlands 


Answering every question of luxury, 
speed and convenience of departure 
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Multnomah Falls — one of many scenic wonders 
along the Overland Route 


From the principal gateways to the West — 
Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City — 
eighteen splendidly equipped Union Pacific 
trains depart daily for the West’s greatest 
cities and scenic wonders. No other route 
) serves the West so completely. 


. Riding on the marvelously smooth roadbed 

of the Union Pacific, you can enjoy every 
: minute of your Western journey. You can 
rest as you go and get full pleasure out of 
| the magnificent scenery and historic points 
f along the way. 


Why not see the West you’ve dreamed about 
this summer—the Union Pacific West—which 
includes Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 











= vada, California, the Pacific Northwest, Alas- 
st ka and thirteen great National Parks. It is 
= America’s greatest grandeur. 

a 

= Bargain Summer Fares everywhere West 
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From Chicago— 





From Chicago— 


From Chicago— 


From Chicago— 








he Los Angeles Limited — de luxe all- Overland Limited—AlIl-Pullman, ex- The Columbine — De luxe Colorado Portland Limited—Club-observation 
In Pullman, no extra fare. Barber, maid, tra fare train. Barber, valet, maid and train. Limousine lounge - observation, and modern Pullmans. Only through 
valet, bath. 63 hours. Lv. 8:10 P.M. bath. 58 hours. Lv. 11:50 A. M. valet service, buffet soda fountain. train Chicago to Portland. 63 hours, 
ed skid Genie Limi —CicsOteurve ¢ » y , Lv. 10:30 A. M. no extra fare. Lv. 8:30 P.M. 
red tion car, standard and tourist Pull- aan Paeceraen, h se Fg Denver Special — (Summer season) Continental Limited—Observation 
, mans. 68 hours. Lv. 2:30 P. M. valet, bath. 63 hours. Lv. 8:20 P. M. —Observation car, standard Pullmans car, standard and tourist Pullmans. 
he Ceatiaontel tissiied—Oveervaricn and coaches. Lv. 8:30 P. M Coaches. 68 hours. Lv. 11:20 P. M. 
car, standard and tourist Pullmans. 68 Pastis Slatted — Ghgersation Re Colorado Express—Club-observation From St. Louis— Kansas City 
hours. Lv. 11:20 P.M extra fare. 68 hours. Lv. 11:30 P. M. car, standard Pullmans, chair car. Lv. Pacific Coast Limited—Lv. St. Louis 
ed, > ’ » « 11:59 P.M. (Sleepers open 9:30 P. M.) > 
3 From St. Louis— Kansas City Ccka Count tiiieos Club-ob F ee Coon - pce 2:00 P. M. Kansas City 10:00 P. M. 
a m — Club-obser- rom St. Louis—Kansas Ci 
ol Pacific Coast Limited—Observation vation car, standard ead fouriet Pull- Ss » par Cc sacad =e a Open top observation cars 
in- car service, standard sleeping cars. mans. 68 hours. Lv. 2:3 t. Louis - Colorado Limited — thru Columbia River Gorge 
IT Lv. St. Louis 2:00 P. M. Kansas City Lv. St. Louis 9:03 A. M. Kansas City - — , 
ing 10:00 P. M. From St. Loule—Kansas City 6:15 P.M. For a ne regare ing 
fares, schedules, etc., see your loca 
to A mab of the Union Pacific Benrer Express—Lv. St. Louis 10:02 nie CJ. Coll 
—serping more of the Great Pacific Coast Limited—Observation P.M. Kansas City 10:40 A. M. ticket agent or write U. J. Collins, 
old National Parks and scents and standard sleeping cars. Chair cars. General Passenger Agent, Dept. 355, 
ttractions of the West than Lv. St. i 2:00 P.M. Kansas City yacte Coast Limited—Lv. St. Louis Omaha, Nebraska. 
me uy other Galiroell 10:00 P.M 2:00 P. M. Kansas City 10:00 P. M. 
was The famous Overland dining car service, is a feature on all these trains 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

George Bruce Cortelyou, 67, pro- 
gressively Roosevelt’s Secretary of Com- 
merce & Labor, Postmaster General and 
Secretary of the Treasury, since 1909 
president of New York’s Consolidated 
Gas Co., is especially alert against gas 
asphyxiation among his customers and 
generally interested in overcoming suffoca- 
tion from any cause. Last week, after a 
gas company superintendent had success- 
fully resuscitated a man unconscious 383 
hours in a local hospital, Mr. Cortelyou 
donated the city a dozen resuscitators, 
costing $3,000 each. 





+ 

The facts of a murder last week were: 

Murdered: George Danielson, 67, bank 
messenger delivering $7,263.63 from 
Bradley Beach, N. J., to Neptune City, 
N. J. 

Clues: Two witnesses who saw the 
robbers; the abandoned car containing a 
panama hat with fingerprints and wrappers 
from the payroll. 

Called in to investigate: Honorary Po- 
lice Commissioner of Bradley Beach, 
Willard Huntington Wright (S. S. 
Van Dine), creator of super-detective 


“Philo Vance” (The Greene Murder Case, 
The Bishop Murder Case). 

Reported by Police Commissioner Van 
Dine: 1) it was a hold-up and not a 
murder plot; 2) Since the shooting oc- 
curred in Neptune City it was beyond his 
jurisdiction. 

— 

Mrs. Fred Albert Britten, wife of IIli- 
nois’ Representative Britten, going abroad 
on the Leviathan with her husband, was 
stricken with appendicitis. While the 
engines were stopped for 52 minutes an 
operation was performed with five physi- 
cians in consultation. Arriving at South- 
ampton, Mrs. Britten’s condition was 
described as “somewhat improved,” but 
she could not leave the boat. 

i. 

Mrs. Rosamond Pinchot Gaston was 
featured in a Hupmobile advertisement. 
A description of her said: “She adores 
horses, motor cars, and motor boats... . 
Peel of London makes her riding boots, 
and Nardi her habits. . . . Her favorite 
luncheon place is the Voisin where she 
always has a certain corner table... . 
They know her in Vienna, Prague, Salz- 
burg, New York, and points west as the 
nun in The Miracle, and all over Europe 














ROBERT ¢«- BENCHLEY 


Holds up the Mirror to Business Men 








to discuss Big Business? . . 


office? . 


tentions of modern business. 


With a twinkle in his eye and a chuckle in his pen, 
Benchley gently spoofs at those everyday happenings 
- The office funny-man 


that are so familiar to us all.. 


. the “important meeting” which quickly turns into a 
. the petty distractions, so cheerfully 
accepted, that divert us from the work of the day. 


stag smoker. . 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


A miniature broadcasting system 
uipped = microphone an 
te aker. shortest short-cut to 
efficient jan office communication. 
Details upon Request. 


HAT happens when\big business men get together 
- What goes on behind 
those mysterious closed doors of the average executive's 
- In his entertaining little book, “Busy in Con- 
ference”, Bob Benchley, noted humorist and author, 
takes us all behind the scenes and plays the light of 


satire searchingly, if indulgently, on the follies and pre- 


in his newest and 


funniest story: 


"BUSY IN 
CONFERENCE” 






FREE TO BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
“Busy in Conference” has been 

written by Mr. Benchley specially 

for the Dictograph Products Com- 
zs “ s r + pany. It is flavored with deliciously 
who breaks in on our discussions with his latest japeries funny illustrations by Rea Irvin. 


The book will be mailed with our 
compliments to any business execu- 
tive with a sense of humor, who 
will address a request to us on his 
official stationery, 


DICTOGRAPH PropucrTs Co., INC. 
220 W. 42na $T., NEW YORK Dept. T-2 


BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








as a member of Max Reinhardt’s Reper- 
toire company. . . . She shuttles between 
New York and an island off the coast of 
Maine by train, car, and speed boat. . . 
Her personal car is HUPMOBILE. She 
drives it herself. One admiring . West- 
chester motor cop has said... ‘and 
how!’” 
_o 

Gar Wood, power-boater, said he had 
ordered a $175,000 aerial yacht, to be built 
by Dornier. It will have a 24-passenger 
capacity, with staterooms, shower baths, 
an electric refrigerator. 


ee 


When in 1919 newly-elected President 
Samuel Matthews Vauclain of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works sold the war- 
torn infant Republic of Poland $6,965,000 
worth of locomotives on credit the direc- 
tors thought he had forsaken his usual 
shrewd judgment for his favorite réle of 
philanthropist. President Vauclain then 
explained, “To be a good business man is 
to be an optimist. They will pay.” Last 
week Poland made its final payment of 
$995,000. 





a 
Thomas Alva Edison said last week: 
“Without great improvements people will 
tire of talkies. Talking is no substitute 
for good acting we had in the silent pic- 
tures.” 
ERE 
Lionel Barymore announced he 
would retire from cinemacting, devote his 
time to directing. 








a 

James John Walker passed through 
the lobby of Manhattan’s Ritz-Carlton, 
holding a handkerchief to his cheek. An 
observer said, “There goes the Mayor, 
looking half shot.” An excitable woman 
heard, saw the handkerchief, started a re- 
port that the Mayor had been shot. Two 
hours later the Mayor arrived at the City 
Hall, explained to a frantic horde of re- 
porters that the reason for the handker- 
chief had been three bad teeth, to be 
extracted the next day. 

—o— 

Jiddu Krishnamurti, “World Teach- 
er,” announced the dissolution of the 
Order of the Star in the East, theosophical 
brotherhood founded in India in 1910. He 
explained: “The Truth needs no disciples. 
It wants nothing from any man. Only a 
few will understand, and they need no 
organization. . . .” 

— 

Aimee Semple McPherson, marcelled 
evangelist, asked the members of a Denver 
audience who were willing to give $1 to 
combat Satan to stand up. Only a few 
rose. “Play The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
she told her bandsmen. All rose. 


Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: ! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 





they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turk- 
ish carpet. Read all sbovs * ie 5 grass in 
our illustrated booklet Lawns.’’ Mailed 
on request. Fall is the beers aon to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
466 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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hee Heat 


_—— Doorway thats always 










LOWER first costs 
LOWER installation costs 
LOWER heating costs 


ENTURAFIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 


CY DRAFTS no longer chill the whole building 
whenever doors swing open, once Venturafins stand 
guard at your doorway. Venturafin Unit Heaters 


easily conquer any cold that comes their way. They 
are always effective and efficient. METHOD OF HEATING 





With the Venturafin Method of Heating, you can 
actually contro/ heat in every part of the building. 
You can force healthful, heated air—accurately and 
directly — where it is needed most. You can wipe out 
cold corners and heat pockets. You can avoid freezing 
one worker and roasting the next. 

Venturafin forces heated air directly into working 
areas— where you want it, when you want it, and as 
much as you want. It saves you the needless expense 
of heating ceiling areas first. 





Heat with 


You'll be surprised, too, at the moderate cost of Ven- Sinks Mentors 


turafin Units... their adaptability to practically any 
position in your plant... their economy of space... 
their low maintenance costs and the actual saving in 
fuel that results year after year. You'll note, also, the 


increased productiveness of your men when they work Pos stores, showrooms, 
under heating conditions that are exactly right. 





factories, shops, garages and many 
Call in any of the reliable heating contractors in your eee: 
city. Ask them for all the facts about Venturafin, or other types of buildings. 
mail the coupon. (886) 
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AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. Amistane Uidertieen. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 6000 Russell St., Detroit 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Please send me your 24-page Venturafin Book 


American Rlower edie ead Peg 





VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
fe MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIA 





ANOUN 1G EQUIPMENT SINCE toer Address___ ese City 
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AERONAUTICS 





| Flights & Flyers 


| Graf Zeppelin, Again. The gorilla 
and the chimpanzee were glum, the 600 
canaries fidgety, the 19 passengers restless, 
the imprisoned stowaway morose—aboard 
the Graf Zeppelin as she rushed across the 
Atlantic last week on the second trans- 


oceanic commercial air voyage. She 
reached Lakehurst, N. J., from Friedrich- 


| shafen, at the German-Swiss border in 95 


hrs., 23 mins. without trouble, having aver- 
aged 60 miles an hour during most of the 
trip,—about twice as fast as the S. S. 
Bremen. Passengers, after an agreeably 
brief customs and immigration inspection, 
gloated over the relative uniqueness of 
their air travel. 

There were discomforts aboard—pro- 
hibition against smoking because of the in- 
flammable hydrogen which kept the Graf 
Zeppelin afloat, restricted space for exer- 


| cise, the petty distraction of cards and 
| parlor games. An indication of the pas- 


sengers’ boredom was their excitement at 
seeing a pair of whales. After two or three 
days in Lakehurst the Graf Zeppelin was 
to return to Germany and thence continue 
on for a world flight by way of Tokyo, Los 
Angeles, Lakehurst (again) to Friedrich- 
shafen (again). On the Pacific leg she will 
fly cautiously near land, north up the 





WY HEN a travel between 

cities bridged by Colonial 
Airways, shake the cinders and 
dust —go Colonial. Up in the 
air — minutes are miles — and 
Y every minute in a luxurious 
' Colonial liner is enjoyable. 
















Colonial’s resources assure you 
the finest in modern air travel 
— multi-motored air liners — 
veteran pilots—steward service 
— transportation to and from 
airports. Colonial Airways, 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


















Two planes daily — transportation to 
airports —magazines, stationery, light 
refreshments provided. Flying time, 
1 hour, 45 minutes. Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc.,80 Federal St., Boston. 














Daily service each way, via Albany. 
Comfortable cabin planes. 4 hours to 
Montreal. Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


(Suflelo Jrlo 


Twice daily over Niagara, in cabin 
i Sikorsky Amphibions. 45 minutes each 
a way. Colonial Western Airways, Inc., 
" Rand Building, Buffalo. 


Colonial Flying Service 


2 















— in the territories served by 
the Colonial Airways, maintain 
flying schools and distribute 
Fairchild, Challenger, Fleet and Pit- 
cairn planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are oper- 
ated at every important airport on the 
Colonial System and special charter and 
passenger flights are carried out to and 
from all recognized airports. 


Write or Phone Nearest Office 
for Information or Literature 
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Japanese coast, then eastward along the 
Aleutian Islands, then southward along the 
North American coast. The Atlantic cross- 
ing will be fairly direct to Europe as it was 
last week, as it was last October (TiME, 
Oct. 22). The Graf Zeppelin will carry 
mail from Lakehurst around the world to 
Los Angeles for $3.55 an ounce. 


420 hr., 21 min., 30 sec. Dale Jackson 


| and Forest O’Brine, St. Louis endurance 


flyers (Time, Aug. 5), “hated to land,” 
but they did, after 420 hr., 21 min., 30 
sec., z.e., 174 days in the air. Rewards: 
$31,255 prize money, $2,756 cash gifts, 
cheers from a reception crowd of 15,000, 
kisses from their wives. The utility of 
their long flight was debatable. They did 


| display the stamina of their Curtiss- 
| Challenger engine and they did strengthen 


public confidence in flying. Otherwise they 


| accomplished nothing that had not been 


indicated by previous endurance flights. 
By operating their motor at low speed 
they kept it in long life. But that flying 
method does not help plane owners who 
must run their engines at high speed to 
travel from point to point. 

Franco Singed. Spain’s dictator Primo 
de Rivera wept when Major Ramon 
Franco, balked transatlantic flyer, was 


| found (Time, July 8). He praised the 


flyer on his gay return to Spain. Last 
week he singed his wings, dismissed him 
from the Spanish flying service, returned 
him to the infantry—because Major 
Franco used an Italian plane and French 
meteorological information for his flight. 

Duchess of Flights. Intimates of Mary 
du Cauroy, 63, Duchess of Bedford, re- 
ceived her telegrams one morning last 
week: “Off for India. Expect to be back 
in a week.” By the time recipients had 
their word from this “duchess of flights,” 
she had packed eight small suitcases into 
her Fokker and with pilot and mechanic 


was on her 10,000-mile way from Folke- 
stone, Eng., to Karachi, India. Last year 
she attempted the same trip in the same 
plane, but was forced down at Bushire on 





THE FLyING DUCHESS 


Last year she couldn’t do it. 


the Persian Gulf. Flying is the Duchess’ 
avocation. Professionally she is an electro- 
physicist of repute, and once loved to 
chase eagles among mountain crags. 

Spunky Plunkett. George Bernard 
Shaw, 73, Irish playwright, warned Sir 
Horace Plunkett, 74, Irish statesman: 
“Flying at your age is adventurous, agree- 
able and not too obvious a method of sui- 
cide.”” Nonetheless Sir Horace, spunky, 
and not caring “what Mr. Shaw says,” 
went on learning to fly. Last week he 
boasted meticulously: “Already I have 
flown four hours and 35 minutes. I find 
it very enjoyable.” 

Indiscreet Passengers. As Joseph 
Bogan was landing his taxi plane at Chi- 
cago with one hand, last week, he kept 
bashing at his two passengers with a fire 
extinguisher in the other hand. Reason: 
The passengers tried to take control from 
him in mid-air because he would not stunt 
them. Police arrested them for disorderly 
conduct. 


Lindbergh Trail. Pan-American Air- 
ways last week disclosed a hidden part of 
the trail which Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh has been making in American avia- 
tion. Last February after he had flown a 
Pan-American mail plane from Havana to 
Panama, he was four hours late returning 
to Havana. Newspapers throughout the 
world screamed his “disappearance,” pre- 
sumed an accident. Actually he had been 
flitting over the liltingly named Mexican 
province of Quintana Roo, where fortui- 
tously he made America’s first archeo- 
logical discovery from the air—a Mayan 
temple in a jungle (see p. 28). The sight 
awed him, made him want to return to 
explore in detail. 
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! ERE IS ARROWS BI FOUR OF SUMMER SHIRTS 
=—> EXTRAORDINARY VALUE | EACH AT 1.95 AND FOUR 


TIMES AS ATTRACTIVE AT 7/50 FOR ANY FOUR =—> =»— 

























1.96 


COLORED OXFORDS —Arrow’s 
notable cool oxford cloth in fast 
true tints of the newest, smartest 
summer pastel tones: in blue, and 
green, and tan. Ideal for town-and- 
country summer wear. Arrow Col- 
lar in the same oxford tones tailored 
on the shirt. $1.95 


WHITE OXFORD—As its name 
implies, it is tailored of soft, cool, 
readily absorbent square weave fa- 

wij mous as Arrow Oxford cloth: an 
ideal all-purpose sports-shirt, with 

" genuine Arrow Collar of white ox- 


aM £5¢d tailored on it. $1.05 


memes ond 
COLORS PLAIN, COLORS PAT- 
TERNED — A wide range of solid 
pastel tones and gay, minute all- 
over patterns and stripes. Tailored 
with utter Arrow style— with Ar- 
™ cow Collars of the same material 
®, either attached or detached. $1.95 


ar 


196 


TRUMP —The most popular white 
broadcloth shirt in America —a 
beautiful texture finished by Arrow 
—then tailored by Arrow —with 
genuine Arrow Broadcloth Collar 
attached — or neckband, if you pre- 
fer to wear Golden Arrow Collars 
with it. $1.95 












: ee | 
Trrow Collars tailored on them— 


Only brow Shirts have. 


S. 12 


ARROW SHIRTS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N.Y. Makers of ARROW: Collars... Handkerchiefs... Shirts... Underwear 
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SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years" 
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AVOIA-MARCHETTI Amphibians fear no emergency, for they can 
make a perfect landing both on water and on land. Climax of 12 
years’ exhaustive engineering development and successful building, they 
have already met, mastered, provided for every condition that the owner 
might face unexpectedly. 


Three models of 3-place to 12-passenger capacity for 
private use, training and transport. Illustrated 
catalog, prices and franchise terms upon request. 


V4 4 ee? " 
C Amercian ode ronautiial Costoralton 


Factory and Airport 
Port Washington, L. I 


Executive Offices is 
730 Fifth Ave., New York sal 





SST 8 elevation of Adminis stration » Building, Aenea eee y Corporation's Factory, School and Seaplane Air 
erminal, now under construction on Manhasset Bay at Port Washington, L. L. (Temporary factory at Whitestone, L. I.) 













RELIGION 


“To Christ Himself” 


Mariners who sail into Liverpool in 
future years will behold vast spires shin- 
ing through the smoke of the seaport. Last 
week Most Rev. Richard Downey, Arch- 








| bishop of Liverpool, announced that, after 


years of subscription by Catholics rich and 
poor, nearly $1,000,000 had been raised, 
enough to begin work on the long-antici- 
pated Liverpool Cathedral. What the 
Archbishop added was exciting to religious 
folk. Said he: “Hitherto all cathedrals 
have been dedicated to saints. I hope this 
one will be dedicated to Christ Himself 
with a great figure surmounted on the 
cathedral visible for many a mile out at 


” 
| Sea. 


Continuing, he said things calculated to 
amaze both the pious and the artistic. 
“We do not want something Gothic,” he 
declared. “The time has gone by when the 
Church should be content with a weak 
imitation of medieval architecture. Our 
own age is worthy of interpretation right 
now and there could be no finer place 
than a great seaport like Liverpool... . 
On the other hand, we want nothing 
‘Epsteinish’.’* 

Shrewd observers soon suspected an ex- 
cellent motive behind the Archbishop's 
words. They recalled that Liverpool is 
already the site of a great Anglican cathe- 
= designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
under construction since 1903. Modern in 
pprerereny it is however definitely Gothi- 
cized—a rugged, buttressed mass, pat- 
terned with ogival decoration, which will 
ultimately surge upward in an enormous 
square tower. Presumably the Catholic 
Archbishop wished to confront the neigh- 
boring Anglican diocese with a different 
architecture as well as creed. 

When he further announced the ap- 
pointment of Sir Edwin L. Lutyens as 
architect, the idea of opposition acquired 
still more potency. Than the Catholics’ 
Sir Edwin and the Anglicans’ Sir Giles, 
England has no more famed architects. 
Catholic Sir Edwin, 60, designed the Gov- 
ernment House in Delhi (India), many 
memorials, is an eclectic, fastidious crafts- 


| man. Anglican Sir Giles, 49, is an ecclesi- 


astical specialist who loves the mossy, 
shattered abbeys and cloisters of England 
In days to come, as they sit in the quiet 
recesses of London’s Athenaeum Club, 
they may chat about their cathedrals, ex- 
changing theories and compliments. But as 
their respective shrines rise on the banks 
of the River Mersey, they cannot help but 
command the eyes of England as esthetic 
competitors. 


London’s Westminster Cathedral (Cath- 
olic) became unique among English edi- 
fices last week with the installation of a 
185 ft. elevator, similar to those in U. S. 
skyscraper churches. Before the public 
was admitted, His Eminence Francis Car- 
dinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, 
entered with the cathedral clergy, rode 
with dignity up and down. 


*Jacob Epstein’s weird London sculptures 
(Rima, Night, etc.) have caused acrid contro- 


| versy throughout England (Timer, July 15). 
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Young Germany 
FAREWELL TO PARADISE—Frank Thiess 


—Knopf ($2). 

To those who have never read him, 
Author Thiess may be introduced as the 
hot trumpet in Germany’s jazz age. The 
Gateway to Life (1927) interpreted ado- 
lescents; The Devil’s Shadow (1928), 
closed with the picture of its hero setting 
out for the U. S. as a sort of missionary 
for a white-slave trust, exulting: “Life is 
so glorious!” Pillars of Fire (1930) will 
conclude this tetralogy (4-novel work) 
whose first work, a prelude to all the rest, 
is Farewell to Paradise (1929). 

The Story. Wolf Brassen said farewell 
to the paradise of childhood at 14, in 1909, 
in the south-eastern edge of the Harz. 
Summering there, his father, his friend, his 
sweetheart, his would-be rival, all uncon- 
sciously matured the high-school student. 
Wolf’s father, however, wished to keep 
him a child, continually worried about 
Wolf’s getting wet feet. The boy felt he 
would like a country of real dangers, of 
snakes and apes and Indians—somewhere 
he could play gallant to slim, brown Su- 
zanne. Of course he “hadn’t much use for 
females,” but here was one with whom he 
could laugh, play, tumble, tease, poetize, 
and only once was there anything between 
Suzanne and him like what Ewald, jealous, 
was bold enough to insinuate. Wolf was a 
fighter, too: he promptly challenged Ewald 
but parents suppressed their pistol-duel, 
whereupon Wolf burst into sobs—‘like 
a child’—on his mother’s bosom. Fights 
Wolf did not provoke with Dietrich who, 
provocative, was a little stronger, a little 
older, and who peeped exaggeratedly when 
Wolf and Suzanne made their little love 
that left him out... . All in a world of 
their own, none of these budding ones saw 
“how the clouds passed over them and the 
hour ran on.” 

The Significance. Like the Booth Tark- 
ington of Penrod, Arthur Thiess is sensitive 
to the dreams and growth of boys and girls. 
Unlike the U. S. author, Frank Thiess 
probes deeply, uncovers with tender hand, 
like a rose-lover, their straining growth. 

The Author. Thin as a rail, Frank 
Thiess, when high-schooling, tried to look 
like Abraham Lincoln, his hero. Result: 
teachers dubbed him idiot. Becoming a 
famed author, “I loved as passionately as 
Romeo, hated as intensely as Othello .. . 
publishers ran after me like hungry chick- 
ens. . . . My countrymen disliked my at- 
titude [when] I boxed in public, had 
photographs with few clothes on in dif- 
ferent magazines. . . . All my traits were 
labelled ‘American’.” 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail ing. 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


Homo Americanisatus 
Prep—Lion Feuchtwanger—Viking ($2). 
Pep began as a literary hoax. The Ber- 
liner Tageblatt in 1924 received and 
printed a series of satiric poems signed by 





FRANK THIESS 
. . . tried to look like Lincoln. 
(See col. 1) 


one J. L. Wetcheek, “famed” U. S. poet, 
translated into German by Lion (Power) 
Feuchtwanger. Soon, however, someone 
discovered that Wetcheek was unknown to 
U. S. Kultur, that wet-cheek, moreover, 
was a literal translation of Feuchtwanger. 
Hoaxes will out. Said Author Feucht- 
wanger, dehoaxed: “If these poems, to 
some extent, are an attempt to put Babbitt 
into lyrics, I certainly do not claim to be 
representative of America, a country I do 
not know. I wanted to hit at the European 
bourgeois, who [is becoming] . . . more 
‘American’ than most inhabitants of the 
United States. ... Mr. B. W. Smith is 
less ‘Homo Americanus’ than ‘Homo 
Americanisatus.’” Excerpt from Author 
Feuchtwanger’s pasquinade: 
He opened up his checkbook to the sky 
But the sky showed no expression. 
Between the clouds there peeped no envi- 
ous eye. 
Great was Smith’s depression. 


See him sitting there, with twenty good 
teeth, 

And six porcelain—five gold, 

Chagrined and disappointed, underneath 

A sun not bought nor sold. 


Credit for the translation is due Doro- 
thy Thompson, for the drawings to Con- 
stantin Aladjalov. The book is dedicated 
to Sinclair Lewis, “that good American.” 


Milky Way 

THE GaLaxy—Susan Ertz—Appleton 
($2.50). 

“Laura Alicia Deverell was born on 
May toth, 1862 . . .” in London; and in 
London she died sometime during the early 
"20s of the subsequent century. The in- 
terim—when dying she looked back on it 
—seemed ‘a galaxy of scenes and faces 
and delights,” it even seemed that “some 
benevolent Censor had been at work and 
had eliminated all but the events in which 
she had taken pleasure.” To Heroine 
Deverell, life was such a brilliant chaos. 
Miss Ertz was wise enough to bring order 
out of this chaos, with a definite story: 

Believing him a “siupid, bigoted man 

. . to be obeyed no more than neces- 
sary,” Laura left her father in order to 
marry one Horace Leighton, not bigoted, 
not stupid, but a man “one could talk 
naturally with.” Marriage, however, made 
of Leighton a poor lover save extra- 
maritally, a worse husband. For the next 
twelve years Laura felt “lonely, bored, hu- 
miliated.” Finding a lover in one Arnold 
Sendler she waited six years more before 
eloping, so that her children might grow 
up first. Her husband’s death released her, 
let her make the second union respectable. 
To Laura, a careless pedestrian, Death 
came as it must to all such. 

Author Ertz is Anglo-American in fact 
as well as fancy. Born in England, daugh- 
ter of two New Yorkers, she now divides 
her time between London and New York. 
With Madame Claire (1922), a “gallant 
old lady,” she first won recognition. 
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Long Baby 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR—Rupert 
Hughes—Harpers ($2). 

“Jason had been a long baby, and had 
grown to six feet before he was eighteen. 
He was beyond that now, and so ashamed 
of it that he would never let himself be 
measured. . . . But Rita [his sister] ... 
was all head. Her head had grown on and 


-on to such bulk as only a giant could up- 


hold, yet her body and her members were 
hardly larger than an infant’s.” Rita had 
a soul of “spiritual perfectness.” 

To amuse Rita, Jason brings a trained 
seal from the nearby carnival. The seal’s 
owner comes, too—Zarna, Diving Venus of 
the show. Zarna would like to live at 
Jason’s farm, not only for her own sake 
but for the seal’s. That is why she accepts 
Jason when he proposes marriage. Later 
she refuses to bear a baby, and saves Jason 
from drowning. Both these things tend to 
alienate Jason. They make him think she 


a Ben Boswell recommends: 


post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tue Captive—Marcel Proust, A. & C. Boni, $3.00. Self-dubbed 
human telescope, Author Proust seeks psychological laws in the 
hidden motives of a daughter of Lesbos, captive to a male. (See 
Time, July 29.) 

Tuey Stroorpep to Fotty—Ellen Glasgow, Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50. Author Glasgow, weakly satiric, presents three Virginia 
ladies—Milly Burden, Aunt Agatha, Mrs. Dalrymple—all stoop- 

(July 29.) 

Crass Reunton—Franz Werfel, Simon & Schuster, $2.00. A 
Viennese schoolboy finds love the only weapon against another’s 
superiority—25 years too ate. (July 29.) 

A Man Scans His Past— M. Constantin-Weyer, Macaulay, 

France’s Goncourt Academy recommends. (July 29.) 
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Does Your 
Morning Shave 
Last as Long as 

You Wish? 


Now millions of men can 
answer “yes” because they’ve 


adopted small-bubble lather. 





HAT a satisfying morning shave... 

when you know it’s close enough to 
really last. That satisfaction is known to 
every man who uses Colgate’s small-bubble 
lather. He moistens his beard scientifically, 
so it comes off close . . . that’s why his shave 
is longer-lasting. Small bubbles moisten the 
hairs at their base, as big bubbles can’t. 


We invite a critical comparison—your 
present lathering contrasted with the Col- 
gate way. 


The minute you lather up with Colgate’s, 
two things happen: 1.—The soap in the 
lather breaks up the oil film that covers 
each hair. 2.—Billions of tiny, moisture- 
laden bubbles seep down through your beard 
... crowd around each whisker... soak it 
soft with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist and pliable 
... limp and lifeless ... scientifically sof- 
tened right down at the base... ready for 
your razor. 


FREE! 
A whole 
week’s better 
shaves. Just 
mail the cou- 


pon below. 











COLGATE, Dept. B-1793, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 
bottle of “After-Shave.” 












is not a womanly woman. He is further 
perturbed when, during the winter, she 
prefers sleeping with two sick seals. But 
go he will not let her. Finally it is Rita 
who changes Jason’s mind about Zarna, 
thus: “Can’t you see, Jason? It’s our 
dooty. The more we love Zarna, the more 
we got to let her go, even if we have to 
drive her back to where she belongs 

a carnival.” Returns then to the carnival 
and her former lover, Zarna, happy. 

Such is the latest story of unpredictable 
Novelist Hughes. None too well told, it 
seems like a true story he heard somewhere 
and wrote out to prove the axiom about 
Truth & Fiction. 

EE 


Club-Murder 

Murper AT Bratton GRANGE—John 
Rhode—Dodd, Mead ($2). 

When Sir Hector Davidson was found 
dead with a metal file driven through his 
heart, only one person was seriously sus- 
pected, Guy Davidson, the heir. First 
the police charged Guy with the murder; 
then even Dr. Priestley, famed criminolo- 
gist whom Guy summoned, found sufficient 
circumstantial evidence to make the 
prosecution think it had a clear case. How- 
ever, by calmly assuming the guilt, Guy 
was able, on a technicality, to go free. 
Afterward Dr. Priestley, discovering how 
the murder really happened, forebore to 
reveal his knowledge to the State. The 
story differs from others of its ilk in that, 
in the usual denouement of “bringing the 
criminal to justice,” justice here involves 
neither police-courts nor retribution. 
Murder at Bratton Grange is sent out by 
the Detective Story Club. 


The publisher’s agent of the future 
threatens, or promises, to be not so much 
the retail bookseller any more, as the liter- 
ary club with its thousands of book-a- 
month readers who are generally sub- 
scribers-by-the-year. Book-of-the-Month 
Club, which merely selects and sends books 
at no great reduction, has the largest num- 
ber of subscribers. Literary Guild, 
cheaper, selects and sends as well as does 
its own binding, has second largest sub- 
scription list. Others more or less similar, 
are the following, supplied by the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, publishing trade organ: 

Paper Books, Limited Editions Club of 
America, Inc.; Poetry Clan; Free Thought 


Club; Religious Book Club; Catholic 
Book Club, Inc.; Detective Story Club, 
Inc.; Crime Club; Junior Book Club; 


Junior Literary Guild; Children’s Book 
Club, Inc.; Selected Books for Juniors, 
Inc. 





A 
ed 


Mention 


INFIDELS AND Heretics, An Agnostic’s 
Anthology—Clarence Darrow & Wallace 
Rice—Stratford ($3). 

“Agnostic” in the title is used broadly 
enough so that all tones from the lightest 
treble of skepticism to the deepest bass of 
atheism are to be found in this collection 
of short thoughts. Some of the contribu- 
tors, willing or unwilling, are Poets Whit- 
man, Byron, Job, Swinburne, Prosaists 
Santayana, Nietzsche, Plato, the Huxleys, 
Clarence S. Darrow. The collection can- 
not be called exhaustive since so many 
other “anti-religionaries” are absent— 
notably Voltaire. 











What is as 
Important 
as the Motor? 


It is the ‘‘heart"’ of every motor- 
driven device — the satisfactory 
performance of that de 
its continued sales di 
upon the motor, Signal f 
horsepower motors—especially de 
signed for motor-driven devices 
are induction or series wound—have 
back of them the correct principles 
of design and embody every essential 
of a satisfactory small motor de- 
signed and built by motor specialists 
whohave been making small motors for 
- a guaran 

















manufacturers since 1890 
teed performance that will m 
manufacturer's most exacting needs. 


"t any 





nts for small 






Your particular requii 
motors can be filled by 
al motor, if necessary—send 


sl—we can 
design a spe 


us your specifications now. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 
Manufacturers of small motors since 1890 











BOUND COPIES 
of TIME Now Ready 


—Volume XIII (January-June, 
1929). $5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago | 















(Orutticcme te lemm th cometeMn Grosertcedat 


Go anywhere in a Matthews 
6e om Cruiser. Take family and 
12) friends. Individual berths, 
galley, toilet room, mahog- 

r any dresser and buffet, 

wardrobes.Accommodates 

6to 9 persons. Sturdy, sea- 

worthy salt-water construc- 

tion. 6cyl., 125 h.p. marine 


motor; speed 15-17 m.p.h 
Write for folder T. 


PHYSICS ANCIENT LIFE 
CHEMISTRY PSYCHOLOGY 


NEWS =LETTER 


Where Reading Counts 

fet weekly provides through its 
columns the rare offering of enter- 

tainment combined with valuable ad- 
vance scientific information. It races to 
you all the current happenings in every 
branch of science. These unique and 
important facts are presented in 
easily-digested form yet with their sig- 
nificance so emphasized it is to be 
caught by the most casual reader. 
Science News-Letter news is often ex- 
tremely helpful in businesses affected by 
Science—and what business is not’? 
Introductory Offer—$1 for 

13 weeks. 
2167 B Street, N. W., 























MEDICINE 


ENGINELRN 






HEALTH Washington, D. C. ADIO 
HEREDITY AVIATION 
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MUSIC 


Shocked 

Many musical people were shocked last 
week to hear that Georges Barrere has 
been blowing on a saxophone in the sum- 
mer hills, especially those in the neighbor- 
hood of Woodstock, N. Y. 

In the orchestral cave of the winds, 
Georges Barrere usually produces only the 
most refined and tender breezes—on the 
flute. Greatest is he of U. S. flautists. But 











FLAUTIST BARRERE 


He was blowing in the hills. 


he will gladly play the pagan saxophone if 
it amuses himself or others. For though 
he wears a beard, was longtime first flaut- 
ist with the New York Symphony, has 
played the choicest music with the Barrere 
(Wind) Ensemble and the Barrere Little 
Symphony, he is far from solemn and 
pedantic. His jests are famed. When a 
symphony guest conductor once asked him 
how long he took to do one of his beloved 
cross-word puzzles, he replied: “Oh, about 
one rehearsal.” The principal requirements 
of conductors, he adds, are: “curly hair, 
natural, marcelled or permanent-waved; 
impeccable London tailored clothes; ultra 
white, long cuffs and collar; carefully 
manicured hands, especially the left one; 
graceful elbows and wrists; a loud brass 
section and a strong pull win the com- 
mittee.” 

With a saxophone drooping over his 
beard he may have seemed ludicrous. But 
the woes of the whiskered are familiar to 
him. He says: “Why should people make 
fun of me any more than they do of 
Charles Evans Hughes? Think of Brahms, 
who had a veritable deluge on his chin, 
and Saint-Saens, who is remembered by 
his queer nose protruding over a nice 
woolly square beard. Think of Sousa... . 
the Smith Brothers. But all these illusions 
and excuses are merely a ruse to save 
myself time and trouble and money... . 
While other artists waste a valuable part 
of each day playing with a razor or being 
mutilated by their favorite barber, I am 
having a glorious time—working.” 


t 


THE SEMPER EE EE Dp 


GRAFLEX 


The Camera for Pictures 


That Are Hard To Get 












Yr... full tilt... mallets 


slashing, puck zipping across the turf—polo. 





Swiftest of sports. Too swift for even the prac- 
| ticed eye of an artist to catch the details—but 


not too swift for a Graflex. 


There’s only one camera for such pictures 
—the Graflex! Incredible speed. Absolute cer- 
tainty of focus. The camera to which no pic- 
ture is impossible. It eliminates guesswork. 

7 y 7 
Graflex “Series B”, 3%"x 4%", speed up to 1/1000 
second—$80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 








FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ‘J ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Drunkenness 


Last week at London, Richard Joshua 
Reynolds, 23, son of the late founder of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camel 
cigarets, etc.), was found guilty of killing 
a man while drunk and driving his motor 
car. The court sentenced him to five 
months’ light imprisonment for man- 
slaughter. 

Last week at Los Angeles, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Pantages, wife of the western the- 
atrical chain man, was charged with mur- 
der for killing a man while drunk and 
driving her motor car. 

Last week at London, Denys Stanley 
Thomas, Royal Air Force officer, was sen- 
tenced to one year hard labor for operat- 
ing his airplane, while drunk, so erratically 
that a scared man passenger jumped to his 
death. 

No isolated cases of inebriated homi- 
cides were these. Nor was Mrs. Pantages’ 
killing, if she was drunk as charged, 
strange. For decades women have been 
tippling as heavily as men, and in great 
numbers. In England and Wales, for ex- 
ample, as far back as the beginning of 
this century two women died of alcoholism 
to every three men. The Keeley Institute 
at Dwight, IIll., which was in the news last 
week because it is enlarging its inebriety 
cure facilities, has had women patients 
since the late Leslie E. Keeley founded it 


a half century ago.* The “Keeley Cure” 
usually requires four weeks. The charge is 
$150, plus board & lodgings. Last year the 
institute treated more drunks than during 
any year since IQII. 


Just what constitutes drunkenness is an 
undetermined medico-legal point. As 
everyone knows individuals vary in their 
susceptibility to alcohol. One man’s, or 
woman's, drink may be his or her food 
and stimulant, and another’s poison. 

Alcohol’s first effect is euphoria, a sense 
of well-being. Mental inhibitions are re- 
leased. The drinker is gay. Later comes 
depression, the narcotic effect of alcohol. 
However, alcohol is not the only stimu- 
lant which acts that way. Strong tea and 
coffee act the same. So too, tobacco, 
chloroform, ether. 

Because a drinker’s urine, blood and 
cerebrospinal fluid contain alcohol, the 
amount therein furnishes a quantitative 
test of his bibbling. But because suscepti- 


*Keeley Institute advertisement: “Hundreds 
of ladies have taken the Keeley Treatment for 
Liquor. They have complete privacy ... . the 
exact degree of privacy which they desire. All 
lady patients are treated in their own rooms, a 
physician and nurse visiting them for that pur- 
pose. Every courtesy and aid is extended to them 
by the physicians, attendants and nurses... 
and every effort made to make their visit as 
enjoyable as possib!e.” 
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bility varies, such amount can at most 
give only a presumption of his intoxica- 
tion. By such test was Wilmer Stultz, the 
trans-Atlantic flyer, pronounced drunk 
after he killed himself recently (Time, 
July 15, 1929). In the living person the 
test must be made very soon after he is 
charged with being drunk to have value, 
because alcohol oxides rapidly, and dis- 
appears from the system as carbon dioxide 
and water. 

Few judges know of this quantitative 
test. They depend upon the layman’s crude 
idea of drunkenness—can the accused 
walk a straight line, can he stand on one 
leg, can he clearly enunciate “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.” Per- 
haps a medico-legal diagnosis of just what 
does constitute drunkenness may evolve 
for the world from clinical investigations 
which Belgium’s Société de médecine 
légale now has under way. 


~-@® 


Baby & Watch 


At rural Raritan, N. J., last week a 
Mrs. Joseph Bonini cuddled her child, six 
weeks. The infant gummed at her wrist 
watch. The watch slipped loose and into 
the baby’s throat. The baby choked. 
Came rushing two policemen with a 
motorcycle and sidecar. Away they rushed 
over rough roads to a hospital, one in the 
sidecar holding the child. The motorcycle 
wiggled; the sidecar lurched; the police- 
man bounced; the baby shook; and the 
watch jiggled out of its throat. All was 
well. 














Tonsils 


Dutifully the five sons of the late 
Arthur Cromwell, New York farmer, filed 
into a Manhattan hospital last week and 
had their tonsils removed. Thus they car- 
ried out his deathbed wish. He died from 
an infection, of which severe tonsillitis 
was the first recognizable stage. 


The function and importance of tonsils 
are much mooted points. Some physiolo- 
gists claim that the tonsils supply a secre- 
tion necessary for the body yet their being 
cut out causes no unusual symptoms. 
Others maintain that the tonsils catch bac- 
teria and prevent them getting into the 
system. Still others show that the tonsils 
are excellent breeding places for germs. 
Most agree that their removal does good 
in many instances, harm in few. 








MILESTONES 


‘Engaged. Miss Helena Lodge, grand- 
daughter of late U. S. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge and sister of Journalist Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.; to Edouard de Streel, 
first secretary of the Belgian Embassy in 
Washington. 








Stee ae 


Reported Engaged. Ruth Elder, 
trans-Atlantic flyer; to Hoot Gibson, 
cinemactor. A few days before the rumor 
Lyle E. Womack, divorced Elderman, 
now manager of a silver fox farm, philoso- 
phized, “It’s a darn sight easier to tame 
foxes than it is to tame a woman.” 
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Sued for Separate Maintenance. | 


Michael Franz Bohnen, Metropolitan 
Opera Company Basso; by Mary Lewis, 
blonde and sometimes beautiful soprano; 
in Los Angeles. Married in 1927 by Mayor 
Walker, dramatic demonstrations of love 
gave Mr. Bohnen and Miss Lewis the 
reputation of being an ideal couple. Last 
week Miss Lewis charged that: In Man- 
hattan Mr. Bohnen tried to make her leap 
from a window; in Paris he dragged her 
around by the hair; in Berlin he banged 
her head against a door until the hinges 
broke; in Los Angeles he slammed her 
against a wall. After a settlement had 
been made outside court, Miss Lewis said, 
“He is a fine man and I love him. It 
seems that we cannot live together.” 


Qa 


Seeking Divorce. Florence Pitman 
Gifford, from Walter Sherman Gifford, 44, 
president of A. T. & T., and director of 
U. S. Steel. They were married in 1916, 
have two sons. 





er women 
Divorced. Mrs. Kitty Lanier Lawrence 
Harriman; from William Averell Harri- 





man, 37, able son of an able father, the | 
Jate Edward Henry Harriman; in Paris. | 


Graduated from Yale in 1913, Mr. Harri- 


man was married in 1915, has two daugh- | 


ters, is strenuous in business and polo. 





Elected. Max R. Marston, national 
amateur golf champion in 1923, member 
of the American Walker Cup team, 1922— 
24; to be a general partner of Otis & Co., 
banking house, in charge of the Phila- 
delphia office. 

_——o-—_— 


Y 


Died. “Big” Arthur Callen, of Phila- 


delphia, veteran racketeer; in West Phila- | 
delphia; shot with six soft-nosed bullets | 


by .an unidentified gunman. Racketeer 
Callen who usually wore a bullet-proof 
vest and travelled in an armored car, was 
apparently spotted* before dawn, defense- 
less. In his apartment police found a rifle 
with silencer, a shot gun, an acetylene 
torch, nitroglycerine, six pair of canvas 
gloves and opium equipment. 


Died. Ambrose Monell, 23, of Man- 





hattan, son and heir of the late nickel | 


tycoon (founder and longtime head of the 
National Nickel Co.) ; near Armonk, N. Y. 
when an airplane which he and a friend 
had chartered for a week-end trip crashed, 
killing both passengers and the pilot. 
—_——-~S 
Died. Otto Floto, 65, of Denver, sports 
editor of the Denver Post and founder of 
“The Otto Floto Dog and Pony Show,” 
from which grew the “‘Sells-Floto Circus”; 
in Denver. 





A 
¢ 


Died. Baron Karl Auer von Welsbach, 
72, famed Austrian scientist and inventor 
(Welsbach gas mantle); at his castle in 
Corinthia. 








Died. James Gordon Rowe, 72, horse- 
trainer; in Saratoga, N. Y. (see p. 40). 





Died. Emile Berliner, 78, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., inventor (1887) of the disk 
record talking machine (contrasted to the 
cylindric) and of the loose-contact trans- 
mitter for telephones and microphones; in 
Washington. 





*Spotted, or being put on the spot, usually 
refers to being lured by supposed friends to a 
place within the aim of waiting gunmen. 








They Prefer 


Clicquot Club because 
It is Aged in the Making 


“On the Majestic and other great 
transatlantic liners of the White 
Star fleet, the First Class passen- 
gers order Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale because, like the rare old 
wines of Europe, it is aged in 


the making.” 


HEN the Majestic puts to sea, 
there are world-famed beverages to 
be selected from the wine list . 
choice wines chosen because of the rare 
and mellow flavor—the result of ageing. 
Similarly, White Star stewards order 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ales because they, 
too, are aged in the making—a process 
that enriches their flavor and bouquet. 


Nature Mellows the Blend 


Recently, at our request, a responsible 
official of the White Star Line visited the 
Clicquot plant at Millis, Mass.—his inter- 
est focused particularly upon the ageing 
process. He noted how Time mellows the 
blend... developing finest flavor ... 
and how, as a final guarantee of purity, 
it is put only into brand-new bottles. 
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© 1929 Clicquot Club Co. 










He was invited to taste first some new 
Clicquot, freshly made in a few moments, 
and then the finished product which is 
always aged 6 months in the making. | 

Because of this, Clicquot Club is rich, 
ripe and mellow—delicious on all occa- 
sions. 


Clicauot Club 


GINGER ALES 


The Clicquot Club Eskimos—Every Tuesday evening at 9 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, from WEAF, New York, and 40 associated radio stations, 
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TAMING THE RIVER GIANT 


HE power of a thousand storms waits, obedient. 
At the touch of levers, huge turbine generators 


feed electric current over miles of transmission lines, 
to light homes and drive factory wheels in distant 


cities. Thirteen and a half million horse power, once 


utterly lost, is now contributing yearly to the comfort, 


efficiency, and wealth of the United States. 

The greater part of the available water power 
of this country remains to be developed. But 
progress is steady. At the beginning of 1929, devel- 
oped capacity was over 70% greater than in 1921. 

The great hydro-electric plants of to-day have 
been made possible by business enterprise ... by 
modern engineering ... and by the capital supplied 


through modern financial organizations. Recent proj- 


ects for which Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates 
have provided capital include the Dix River Dam in 
Kentucky, the highest rock filled power dam east of 
the Rockies; and the Saluda River Dam in South 
Carolina—to be the largest earth dam in the country. 


Thus we have been privileged to render an essen- 


tial and two-fold service—first, in loaning the money 
necessary for harnessing the power of great rivers 
and placing that power at the service of the public 
— and, second, in providing bonds of high quality for 
conservative investors. 

For additional information about the investment 
opportunities in this and other branches of the Public 
Utility Industry write for our illustrated booklet, “The 
Strength of the Utilities.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 


THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 





Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday 
evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. This | 7P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 


stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
(Daylight Saving Time 
one hour later) 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Drug Family 


Shout Drug, Inc.! at the casual U. S. 
passerby and he will stare blankly, show no 
recognition. Yet Drug, Inc. products are 
familiar to almost every literate U. S. 
citizen. What do babies cry for but 
Fletcher’s Castoria? What have phy- 
sicians endorsed for 50 years but Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia? Of what should one 
accept no substitute but insist on the 
genuine but Bayer’s Aspirin? What works 





© Wide World 


Louis Kron LIGGETT 


What do babies cry for? 


while you sleep but Cascarets? These and 
many other household products belong to 
the Drug, Inc. family. So do 525 Liggett 
stores. So do 10,000 Rexall stores, which, 
though independently owned, market 
Drug, Inc.’s Rexall products. For Drug 
Inc. is a holding company for the United 
Drug Co. of Louis Kroh Liggett, com- 
bined with the onetime Sterling Products 
Co. (Feb. 1928) into the present drug 
chain which serves 25% of the U. S. public 
plus many a Canadian and Englishman.* 

Last week Drug, Inc. announced the 
acquisition of Bristol-Myers Co. and 3-in-1 
Oil Co. The Bristol-Myers addition put 
several more famed names in the Drug, 
Inc. family album. There is Sal Hepatica 
which clears the system promptly. There 
are Gastrogen Tablets, which relieve in- 
digestion with none of the embarrassments 
of gas and rumbling. There is Ipana, the 
tooth paste you should use if you have 
Pink Tooth Brush. And, by a recent 
merger, there is Ingram’s, the cool shaving 
cream. Bristol-Myers showed a 1928 net 
income of $1,483,159 or with Ingram, 
of $1,609,191. 

Comparable, in the drug field, to Stand- 
ard Brands of General Foods in the food 
field, Drug, Inc. has back of it no J. P. 
Morgan, no E. F. Hutton. Its central 
name has been Louis K. Liggett, board 
chairman and founder of L. K. Liggett 








*Through 36 Liggett Canadian stores and the 
controlled Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., with 800 
English stores. 


Co. and United Drug Co. Beginning his 
merchandising career as a traveling sales- 
man for John Wanamaker, Mr. Liggett 
soon went into business for himself, mak- 
ing and selling headache powders that sold 
three for a quarter. The headache powders 
were not very successful, however, as 
people only had one headache at a time 
and were likely to lose or throw away the 
other two powders and thus become dis- 
contented with the product. Then Mr. 
Liggett became interested in Vinol, a 
proprietary medicine. Vinol, popular, was 
widely distributed but the various drug 
stores handling it started a price cutting 
war. Thereupon Mr. Liggett appointed one 
store in each locality as Vinol selling 
agent, ended the price war and began his 
chain formation. It was with 40 of his 
Vinol agents that he formed United Drug 
Co. in 1903. 

Only setback to steady United Drug 
prosperity came in the post-War deflation 
in which Mr. Liggett’s company was 
threatened with insolvency. At this date, 
however, he had many a Rexall agent 
throughout the country and these Rexall 
agents, loyal, raised $1,500,000, helped him 
through the deflation period. Last year 
Drug, Inc. had a net income (11 months to 
Dec. 31, 1928) of $12,014,000. 


Billion Sales 

Into the extremely select circle of U. S. 
corporations whose annual sales total one 
billion dollars, Swift & Co. will this year 





OU.GU. 


Louis F. Swirt 
He gets only a small slice. 
probably move, having done nearly a bil- 
lion dollars a year for many a year. But 


big, energetic Louis F. Swift,* who works 





*Swift & Co. has emphatically remained a 
Swift company, though the present Swifts are a 
second generation. In addition to President 
Louis F. Swift, there are Vice Presidents E. F. 
Swift, G. F. Swift, C. H. Swift, H. H. Swift 
(No. 1 Trustee of the great University of Chi- 
cago) and A. B. Swift. 











DIRECTOR YOELSON 


Shrewd, rich. 


all day at a stand-up desk, gets as profits 
for his company only a small slice (less 
than 2%) of his gross. 

Last week, however, Swift & Co. an- 
nounced new Swift products which well 
may add to the Swift family net profit. 
By means of a new quick-freezing process, 
fresh meats have been put on the market 
in the packaged and branded form long 
associated only with cured meats (ham, 
bacon). Thus the U. S. housewife may 
now telephone her butcher, order Swift 
pork chops, lamb chops, and pork tender- 
loins, all neatly wrapped in parchment or 
cellophane, trimmed, ready to cook. Soon 
available will be sliced calf liver and beef 
liver, and packaged legs and shoulder of 
lamb. Eventually planned are frozen beef 
steaks, roasts, etc. Most extraordinary of 
all will be a forthcoming packaged lamb 
stew, consisting of small pieces of frozen 
lamb, ready for the stew-kettle. 

Housewives who buy in the package in- 
stead of off the carcass will be certain of 
cut, cleanliness and quality. And _ the 
manufacturer will have taken another step 
toward making the burden of salesman- 
ship weigh even more lightly upon the 
retailing shoulder. 


a 


Yachting & Singing 

Not every name in Directors of the 
United States appears in Who’s Who. 
Directors vary from smalltime politicians 
on the boards of backwoods construction 
companies to tycoons on billion dollar 
corporations. Unique among U. S. Direc- 
tors is Geo-ge Fisher Baker Jr. who is on 
four billion dollar corporations: General 
Motors, General Electric, U. S. Steel, 
American Tel. & Tel. Last week while his 
Tel. & Tel. and General Electric were in 
the midst of a 23 and a 25 point rise, 
unique Director Baker did something 
which surprised his conservative stock- 
holders, about half of whom are women. 
The board, including Thomas Cochran of 
J. P. Morgan, Francis Lee Higginson and 
the chairman, famed Owen D. Young, was 
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LET THE MARINE 


go to work for 


YOUR SALES MANAGER 


iy contacts are so vital in 





business today. They are ordinarily expensive to make—meas- 
ured in time, travel and salaries. In every great marketing area, 
the dominant bank offers these contacts ready made for its cus- 
tomers. Become a customer of the Marine. A letter, a phone 


call or a personal call by any officer of this bank may open 


doors hitherto closed to your organization. 


A deposit in the Marine can conceivably justify itself many 
times over through the effort the Marine can and will put forth 


for your company in this great marketing area. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $30,000,000 
RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 





THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 


























scheduled to meet in Manhattan at 11 
a.m. Promptly on the hour they trooped 
aboard Director Baker’s Viking, 272-foot 
sea-going yacht. While General Electric 
motors propelled the Viking down Long 
Island Sound they transacted business, 
pocketed the gold pieces always given 
directors for incidental expenses, ad- 
journed for luncheon. The afternoon was 


spent on a pleasure jaunt, no minutes 


| being kept of what was said or done. 


The same week that “G.E.’s” directors 


| went cruising, directors of Brunswick- 


Balke-Collender Co. elected Asa Yoelson 
(Al Jolson) to their board. This was not 
done because they pined for entertainment 
to alleviate the tediousness of meetings, 
nor alone for the goodwill that Singer 
Jolson will bring to aid them in selling his 
records, but mainly for the knowledge of 
the amusement line and the shrewd sense 
of business that Singer Jolson has shown. 
For contrary to the belief that all actors 
end in an Actors’ Home, he has prospered 
financially and his operations in Warner 
Bros. (Vitaphone) stock alone are said to 
have made him a fortune. 


Floating Brokers 

Governors of the Manhattan Stock Ex- 
change last week gave permission for the 
establishment of two branch brokerage 
offices on ocean liners. De Saint Phalle & 
Co. will open offices on the French Line 
ships France, Ile de France and Paris. 
M. J. Meehan & Co. will locate on the 
Cunarder Berengaria and the U. S. liner 


| Leviathan. Details of keeping ocean trav- 


elers in touch with market fluctuations 
have not been announced. Engineers of 
Radio Corp. of America, however, have 
been working on a radio ticker. Particu- 
larly appropriate as a wireless brokerage 
would seem the Meehan ocean-going 
branches, as broker Mike Meehan is famed 
as specialist in Radio Corp. stock. 


Revived Rails 
(See front cover) 

With most U. S. railroads having by 
last week reported their first half incomes 
for 1929, statisticians, investors, specula- 
tors and railroaders noted and interpreted 








| the following railroad facts: 


General Earnings. Estimators figured 
that the operating net income for all U. S. 
railroads for the first half of 1929 was at 
the rate of annual earnings of 6.11% of 
railroad valuation (by the roads), whereas 
the same figure for corresponding 1928 
period was at the annual rate of 4.78% on 
valuation. 

Notable Earners. Pennsylvania, New 
Haven, Erie and Union Pacific showed 
earnings that reached or approached the 
records made in their entire corporate 


| lives. Largest net operating incomes for 


the six months were: 


1929 1928 
Pennsylvania ...... $65,318,909 $50,760,063 
New York Central... 31,247,488 28,545,314 
Southern Pacific.... 26,531,328 21,843,134 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa £6 ..sicies 25,321,779 13,232,801 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 22,490,840 17,712,300 


Stocks. Rail stocks which started up 
with the O'Fallon decision (Time, May 
27), remained strong. Yet not many were 
selling at 15 times earnings. The following 
table shows last week’s closing on ten rails 
and the figure those rails would have 
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FIBRES! Photomicro- 
yf 
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graph showing the fine- 
ly matted fibres which ] <e a | ol | aC eee 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 


one of the many precise 
instruments whose scru- 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
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Like the cables of a bridge, the clasp on the Improved 


A ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 

“ 5. Maps teaen cineatncly coma fink Columbian Clasp Envelope is anchored at all points. 
d ae . ? ; , . ‘ , 
7 nonin Not much chance of ¢hés clasp tearing loose in the mails 
ad 2. ‘‘Scotch seams’’—theynevergive. : : 

S. 3. Clasp - a metal that and broadcasting its contents. It is put there to stay. 
at resists Drea cing. 7 
f “1s + . 

a ‘ vn nye Pan iy For your next mailing, tell your stationer or printer 
on ip you want the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 

5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with ‘ , f : ; 
ew fibre-tough patch. Lines up with It comes in 32 stock sizes. Its job is to carry your mail- 
red clasp every time. Inspection at . 5 2 tego 
he factory makes certain of this. ing safely, and it certainly does its job well. 
ate 6. Identified by name “Improved 
rr wenger one lion” Sayer UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
ber printed on lower flap of each 

063 envelope. ; The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 

134 7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

al practically any job without With thirteen manufacturing divisions zovering the country 
ela making to order. 
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A Folder is 
Only a Folder 





1S 


a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, with 
the index-tab always in plain 
view; holds three or three hun- 
dred letters with equal facility; 
is easy to remove or replace in 
the file; holds small papers as well 
as large, with never a chance that 
they will become lost or mis-filed; 
saves time daily in filing and find- 
ing papers; improves instantly 
the efficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 

Ordinary folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were 
never intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 
folders for your heavier corre- 
spondence. 

You will know what REAL 


Filing is, the minute you install 


WERITEA 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, with- 
out expense or obligation. The 
coupon below will bring it. 


eae: 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX 
File Pocket, as described in August 12th 
TIME. 


Name of Firm 


Address.... 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















TIME 





closed at had they reached the 15 times 
earnings mark: 
15 Times Indicated 


Last Week’s 


Earnings Closing 
PP oer eee $330 $262 
Baltimore & Ohio ... 210 135 
Chesapeake & Ohio..  -360 260 
ES re ere 120 83 
Illinois Central .... 150 147 
New York Central .. 300 241 
Northern Pacific 150 108 
Pennsylvania ...... 135 95 
Southern Pacific .... 195 143 
Union Pacific ...... 330 271 


Passenger Traffic. Railroad passenger 
traffic has steadily declined since 1921, but 
every month since November 1928 the 
rate of decrease has grown smaller. Rail- 
road men feel that passenger traffic has 
reached its minimum, will improve in the 
future. As 60 passengers can be hauled in 
the same coach and at the same cost as 
30, an increase in passenger traffic would 
be very healthy for net incomes. 

Porter Plan. Eastern roads are looking 
forward to the fall announcement of a 
rail consolidation plan prepared by Claude 
R. Porter of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Details of this plan have not 
been made public, but almost any definite 
program would be preferable to the pres- 
ent uncertainty as to the I. C. C.’s position 
on almost every rail project. 


Improvement in railway net operating 
income has generally resulted not so much 
from increases in gross income as from 
decreases in operating costs. Railroads 
are being more efficiently run, and by more 
capable managers. Nor is there any more 
typical example of the modern rail execu- 
tive than Southern Pacific’s Paul Shoup, 
man most responsible for Southern Pacif- 
ic’s present scope and vigor. 

Indeed, when seven members of Califor- 
nia’s Bohemian Club* were asked to write 
on a slip of paper the name of the most 
potent westerner of the present generation, 
five of the ballots bore the name of Paul 
Shoup. 

At 18, Paul Shoup was a Southern Pacif- 
ic ticket agent and freight clerk; at 31 
he was assistant general freight agent with 
headquarters at Portland. Then (1906) 
came the San Francisco fire and with this 
first great emergency his first great op- 
portunity. For the late great E. H. Harri- 
man arrived in San Francisco in the wake 
of the fire and Mr. Shoup assisted him in 
relief work. So helpful was Mr. Shoup 
that there is a popular fable that he was 
a Harriman protege. It was, however, dur- 
ing the Southern Pacific’s post-Harriman 
period that Mr. Shoup really rose to a 
prominent position, particularly through 
his management of the railroad’s electric 
traction interurban lines and oil interests. 
*The Bohemian Club of San Francisco was 
founded in 1872 as a club for artists, dramatists, 
musicians, authors and persons appreciative of 


the arts. Among the membership of 2000 are 
David S. Jordan, Lieutenant-General Hunter 
Liggett, John Masefield, Edwin Markham, E. 


H. Sothern, William Howard Taft, David War- 
field, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Ignace Paderew- 
ski. Honorary members include Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden; Sir Hubert Brand, 
Rear Admiral, British Navy; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University. 

On the Russian River, near Monte Rio, is 
located Bohemian Grove, where Bohemians 
gather each summer. On the August Saturday 
night nearest the full moon they give a play. 
The 1929 play, A Guest of Robin Hood, per- 
formed last week with My. Shoup in_ the 
audience, was written by Charles G. Norris 
with music by Robert C. Newell. 
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He managed Pacific Oil Co. and Associ- 
ated Oil Co., Southern Pacific subsidi- 
aries, which later were sold to Standard 
Oil of California and Tidewater Oil, 
respectively. 

In 1925 Mr. Shoup became Executive 
Vice President and in January 1929 suc- 
ceeded William Sproule to the presidency. 


Strong is Southern Pacific’s position and 
large its earnings, yet in its position is one 
bearish item. Like other western roads, 
the Southern Pacific has watched with 
growing concern the increase of traffic 
through the Panama Canal. When trans- 
continental railroads were first built the 
driving of a golden spike was the final 
ceremonial of their completion. But the 
real gold spike was Cape Horn. Freighters 
could not compete with freight trains as 
long as freighters had to wallow around 
the Horn. But the opening of the Panama 
Canal furnished a short water route from 
U. S. coast-to-coast. Fast new freighters 
go from San Diego to New York in 13 
days; “freight cars take about 14 days from 
seaboard to seaboard. In 1928, 9,868,000 
tons of coast-to-coast freight went through 
the Canal. 

Ship lines, well aware of their advan- 
tages, are rapidly increasing their competi- 
tion. Last month a shapely steel whale 
plunged down the ways at Newport News, 
Va., and was christened Pennsylvania. 
Last week fitters were busy installing 
finishings, running gear and, of special 
significance in a modern freight carrier, 
refrigerating and air-cooling machinery. 
Owned by the Panama Pacific line, turbo- 
electric driven, the Pennsylvania has twin 
sisters, Virginia and California. The 
Virginia began last winter to carry 33,000- 
ton loads of freight between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports. The California made her 
maiden voyage the winter before. The 
Pennsylvania will be ready for service in 
October or November. 


ae 





New Autos 

It is an entirely new touring car. It 
has taken three years to build. It has 
been called “15 years ahead of the world’s 
best.” It will accelerate from ten to 60 
miles an hour in ten seconds. It will ride 
comfortably at too miles an hour. Its 
intake manifolds were experimented with 
for more than a year. Its enclosed body 
seats seven persons. It has a 37 hp. 
6-cylinder engine. It is the new Rolls- 
Royce, last week announced by Rolls- 
Royce Co. (of England). 


It is an entirely new automobile. It 
has no chassis. It has no springs. It has 
a 60-inch wheel base (a little more than 
half as long as a Model A Ford). If its 
owner is a tall man he can stand on the 
ground and look over its top. It weighs 
600 lb. It will be shipped in a weather- 
proof packing case which has a hinged 
door and will serve as its garage. It will 
go 50 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It 
has a 4-cylinder air-cooled engine. It is a 
two seater but three can squeeze into it. 
It will sell for $200. It was invented by 
James V. Martin of Martin Aeroplane 
Factory, Garden City, L. I. Mr. Martin 
is looking for a Wall Street firm to finance 
it and for a mail order house to distrib- 
ute it. It is the new “baby car,” arrival 
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For centuries communication traveled ata snail’s pace. 
Then came Science and a new, fast moving age. 
Mail, once carried “‘swiftly’’ by the Pony Express — soon 
reached for greater speeds—answering the ever increasing 
need of business for more rapid communication. Faster trains, 
motor trucks, pneumatic chutes, high-speed machinery and 
finally the Air Mail—all seemed to save the last minute. 
The Government could do no more. 
But Science again speaks—Hours can be saved on business 


mail. A new Government approved method— Metered Mail— 


eliminates cumbersome stamps and three time-consuming 
operations in the Post Office. 

Already Metered Mail is speeding the business of America’s 
largest concerns. It is available and practical for any respon- 
sible business regardless of the size or variety of its mail, 
and its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The postage stamp is going out of business. 


That is Progress! 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: 183 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. — Offices in 21 cities @ 3085 
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POUNDS OF 


JTEEL 


come 
largely from 


q METROPOLITAN 
HIcCAGO 
Metropolitan Chicago 


producesmoresteel than 


all of England. The8oo 
pounds of steel per per- 
son per year used in 
this country comes 
largely from this young- 
et large metropolitan 


center. 






PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 





Supplying Electricity and 
Gas to 6,000 square miles, 

including the Metro- 
politan Areainto which 
Chicago is growing. 
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The National 
City Company 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
Bonds - Short Term Notes - Acceptances 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street 
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New York City | 


of which has been for some _ weeks 


rumored (TiME, July 29). 


Studebaker Corp. of America last week 
announced price cuts ranging from $20 
to $250. Increased production volume and 
concentration of all Studebaker manufac- 
turing at South Bend, Ind., was announced 
as reason for the cuts. Studebaker also 
announced a new seven-passenger Com- 
mander Eight sedan and a President 
limousine, adding two new units to its 
8-cylinder line. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co. opened in 
Detroit last week a $1,000,000 engineer- 
ing building which will be devoted to ex- 
perimental work on new Cadillacs and 
La Salles. 

oo 
Unfreezing Assets 

If a man owns $50,000 worth of U. S. 
Steel common, he can readily and speedily 
realize on his holdings. [Tor his shares 
have an instant market. 

If a man owns a $50,000 piece of real 
estate, he may have to sacrifice $20,000 
or $25,000 for an immediate sale. His 
lend has no immediate market. It is an 
asset, but it is a frozen asset. From a 
merchandising standpoint, the _ realtor 
handles an excellent product but is handi- 
capped by a primitive distribution system. 

Last week Manhattan realtors tried to 
unfreeze their assets. They announced the 
formation of the New York Real Estate 
Securities Exchange. Such an exchange 
has been talked of for years, but though 
often discussed was always postponed.* 
This year, however, the real estate busi- 
ness has not been good. Money has been 
tight, credit high, realtors embarrassed. 
So the exchange idea was revived and on 
Oct. 1, at No. 12 East 41st St., the first 
real estate exchange in the world will open 
under the presidency of Cyrus C. Miller, 
Manhattan lawyer and member of the New 
York Real Estate Board. 

How will this exchange operate and 
how will it make real estate more liquid? 

In the first place, it will list the securi- 
ties of real estate corporations. Thus, for 
instance, Benjamin Winter, Inc., potent 
Park Avenue realty house, might well 
issue 100,000 common shares, 100,000 
preferred and $1,000,000 in bonds. To be 
sure, there is nothing to prevent Benjamin 
Winter, Inc., from doing such financing 





*In 1923, Brooklyn Realtor Joseph M. Gross 
suggested a real estate exchange to the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 


without any exchange. But with 250 
potent real estate houses all offering 
stocks, bonds and other securities in a rec- 
ognized exchange devoted exclusively to 
realtors, the market for Winter securities 
would be better than if the financing was 
undertaken as an isolated effort. Further- 
more, the Exchange will guarantee the 
validity of the securities listed, will ap- 
praise property values, investigate financial 
conditions in the companies offering se- 
curities, and provide the investor with 
reliable and impartial information on his 
prospective investments. 

It must be clearly understood that the 


© Keystone 


SKYSCRAPING CHANIN 


Poison gas inspired him. 


Exchange is not listing property itself, but 
only the securities of the corporations 
handling the property. The investor will 
not buy the Chanin Building at so much 
a share but will buy stock in the Chanin 
company. If the investing public can be 
induced to think of real estate in terms of 
stocks and bonds and not in terms of 
brick and earth, there would seem to be 
no reason why the investing public will 
not learn to trade in real estate securities. 

When such an educational process has 
been completed, and the public is as 
ready to become a profit-sharing real 
estate partner as it is to become a profit- 
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sharing partner in General Motors, the 
realtor, now dealing in readily negotiable 
securities, will find his once frozen assets 
now thawed, liquid and disposable. 


Potent real estate operators appear gen- 
erally to have commenced their careers as 
bewildered immigrants and to have pro- 
ceeded through bewildering skyscrapers. 
Famed in Manhattan are: 

A. E. Lefcourt, in some quarters con- 
sidered Most Potent Realtor, came from 
Russia. His first U. S. job was blacking 
boots. His most recent achievement was 
the opening of his own bank, the Lefcourt 
Normandie National Bank. He _ has 
specialized in building industrial centres. 

Benjamin Winter also immigrated 
from Russia. His early U. S. years were 
spent in painting houses. Now Mr. Win- 


ter’s business address is No. 250 Park | 


Ave. He is a leading dealer in apartment 
houses, particularly in choice Park Avenue 
property. 

A third onetime Russian is Frederick 
Brown, known now as a daring specula- 
tor. He not only buys to resell but gen- 
erally has resold before he buys. His pro- 
cedure is to take an option, find a buyer, 
complete the purchase, make the sale. He 
has been known to invest $100,000 in an 
option, find no purchaser, let option and 
$100,000 lapse, start philosophically on 
another deal. 


Russia supplied another outstanding | 


realtor in Irwin S. Chanin, better half of 
Chanin Bros., though Henry I. Chanin is 
also able, active. Mr. Chanin was born in 
the U. S. of Russian parents who, however, 
took him back to Russia, then brought him 
back again, this time no more to roam. 
His father was a painter-plasterer in 
Brooklyn. Irwin also painted, plastered by 
day, went to Cooper Institute by night, 
won a prize for designing a bridge and got 
an engineering job in subway construc- 
tion. During the War he helped build 
speedily erected laboratories for making 
poison gas, saw the advantages of speedy 


construction. 
After the War he had $200. He bor- 





rowed $300 from his fiancée, $600 from | 


friends of his father, $19,000 from Brook- 


lyn bankers, started putting up small | 


houses in Bensonhurst, Brooklyn suburb. | 


His carpentering and plastering employes 
mostly came to work in their automobiles. 
Mr. Chanin arrived via bicycle. He sold 
his $10,000 houses for $13,000; was off on 
the way to his “56 stories of sunlight.”* 
No Russian is Joseph P. Day, famed 
auctioneer, present friend of the Manhat- 
tan Democratic organization. It was Mr. 
Day who bought the Tammany Hall prop- 
erty on 14th Street, who then sold it to 
the New York Edison Co., and who then 
turned the profits of the deal over to the 
new Tammany Hall as a graceful political 


gesture. 
c= 





Morgan in Soap 
Dweliers in Cincinnati’s Millcreek Val- 


ley district are well aware of the proximity | 


of Proctor & Gamble Co.’s plant—particu- 
larly when the wind blows in their direc- 
tion. Makers of long-famed Jvory and 


*The Chanin Building at 42nd and Lexington, 
Manhattan. It has 20 elevators, each with a 
different interior and all paneled with imported 
woods used ordinarily in jewel boxes and violins. 





The Tallest Office Building 
in the 4 World 





¢ A property in which 
The Starrett Corporation 
owns a substantial interest 


HE tallest skyscraper in New York City and the 

highest bank and office building in the world is being 

erected in the heart of the city’s financial district by 
Starrett Brothers, Inc. 

The new structure, to be known as the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company Building, will occupy the greater 
portion of the block bounded by Wall, Nassau, Pine and 
William Streets and will rise 840 feet above the street level 
or about 44 feet higher than the Woolworth Building. 


Profit with Starrett—The Builders 


THE STARRETT CORPORATION will own a substantial 
equity in the new building and Starrett Brothers, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary, will do the construction. Through the purchase of 
The Starrett Corporation Common Stock, investors will 
participate in the ownership of this building and share as 
well in the profits accruing to Starrett from construction, 
financing, operation and ownership of buildings. 


Write for special folder 
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new-famed Camay soaps and of Crisco 
shortening, Procter & Gamble Co. is great 
Cincinnati industry, William Cooper Proc- 
ter is great Cincinnati tycoon. Last week, 
however, Procter and Gamble showed a 
trace of Manhattan influence. To J. P. 
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Peccy SHANNON 
Her charm makes itself apparent. 
(See col. 2) 


Morgan & Co. for $10,000,000 went 150,- 
coo shares of P. & G. stock and an option 
on 100,000 more at $80. Assuming use of 
the option, the house of Morgan will have 
about 2% of the 12,250,000 P. & G. shares 
outstanding since the five-for-one split-up 
last month. 

The new P. & G. shares sold (when as 
and if) on the curb last week at $92, a 
marked advance over the $66.66 which 
J. P. Morgan & Co. paid for its shares. 
If the option is taken, at $92, J. P. Morgan 
& Co.’s profits are $5,000,000 on $18,- 
©00,000. 

Whether the sale was a movement 
toward including Procter & Gamble in 
Standard Brands, new Morgan food-prod- 
ucts holding company (Time, July 1), was 
debatable because of the small percentage 
of Morgan ownership. Yet soap, like 
yeast, is undeniably distributed in cakes. 
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Bomb Campaign 


Writers of advertising copy have 
handled almost every subject from tooth- 
picks to war loans. Last week, however, 
there appeared in Chicago papers a unique 
campaign. Signed by the Chicago Em- 
ployers’ Association, it was a_ protest 
against the bombing of industrial estab- 
lishments, particularly printing shops, by 
racketeers. Copy punch was provided by 
the offer of a $5,000 reward for informia- 
tion leading to the conviction of persons 
bombing or damaging property of any 
printing concern that belonged to the Asso- 
ciation and $1,000 reward for conviction 
of persons assaulting workers of print 
shops where strikes are in progress. The 
sales curve that the advertising is designed 
to revise downward is the yearly chart of 
Chicago bombings which have risen to 67 
this year, compared to 46 in the corre- 
sponding 1928 period. 
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August Forecast 

A vast difference lies between those 
people who work in Manhattan theatres in 
July and those who work in August. July 
is the lean theatrical month. Then it is 
that lowly, hopeful playwrights take ad- 
vantage of the heat, the consequent empti- 
ness and availability of theatres. They 
present their dubious plays with groups of 
actors who cannot afford to be particular. 

August, however, is unofficially recog- 
nized as the first month of the new season. 
Established dramatic chefs then send out 
appetizers, begin to announce the rich fare 
which is to follow. Now-a-Days, first play 
of the new season, is reviewed below. A 
forecast of other August theatrics follows. 

David Belasco’s /t’s a Wise Child, by 
virtue of its title and the presence of 
Harlan Briggs, spry farceur, should be 
racy, garrulous. A comedy, Dinner Is 
Served, by one Alan Mowbray, will in- 
clude the author in its cast. 

Murray Anderson’s Almanac promises 
to rival Earl Carroll’s Sketchbook (Time, 
July 15) with seekers of chorus girls, 
guffaws and 4-4 time. Its writers include 
A. E. Thomas, playwright, Rube Goldberg 
and Ring W. Lardner, funnymen. It will 
serve to frame fat, raucous Trixie Fri- 
ganza and Jimmy Savo, small comic. A 
modernized version of A Temperance 
Town, oldtime comedy by Charles Hoyt, 
will include incidental tunes. George M. 
Cohan will smilingly assume the stage as 
author and actor in Gambling. 
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Now-a-Days. When two girls fancy a 
man, everyone is apt to be perturbed, and 
someone, according to Playwright Arthur 
F. Brash, is likely to get killed. Barbara 
Herford and Paula Newhall bet fifty dol- 
lars over Boyd Butler, a robust footballer 
who was also greatly interested in such 
erudite matters as coin collections. 

Deviously Paula set about her malefac- 
tions. First she led Boyd to believe that 
Barbara had merely been duping him. 
So much did this evidence of duplicity in- 
furiate the upright fellow that he straight- 
way became drunk and stole into the night 
with Paula. She took him to an unsavory 
rooming house, where a blue-chinned boot- 
legger appeared. Boyd sampled his wares 
and found them unpalatable. When the 
bootlegger asked for pay, Boyd refused. 
A tussle ensued. The bootlegger produced 
a revolver. Paula snatched a convenient 
bottle and felled him. Then while Boyd 
dropped in a drunken stupor over the 
bootlegger’s corpse, guilty Paula crept 
away. 

Later she showed her dingy colors by 
silently allowing the evidence to point 
toward Boyd as the murderer. When the 
truth threatened, she downed a dose of 
cyanide of potassium. 

When his rum was refused, Edward 
Pawley in the role of the bootlegger stood 
outside the closed rooming house door and 
said: “You can go to hell.” This and his 
subsequent remarks were murmurous 
realities. The rest was mere melodramatic 
pressure. Peggy Shannon, an advertised 
titian contest winner from Pine Bluff, Ark., 
flirted gaily through the first act but dis- 
appeared before the grim days set in. 


Show Girls 

In Manhattan last week Florenz Zieg- 
feld Jr. spun around in his chair and seized 
a telephone. In Los Angeles, Fred Stone 
soon heard his telephone bell ring. Mr. 
Ziegfeld wanted Dorothy, golden-haired 
dancing daughter of Mr. Stone, to proceed 
immediately to Manhattan to play the 
lead in Show Girl. Where was Dorothy? 
On Will Rogers’ ranch outside Hollywood, 
said her father. “Call her,” snapped Zieg- 
feld. Fred Stone said that Will Rogers 
had no telephone in his breezy retreat. 
“Fly to her,” pleaded Mr. Ziegfeld. Fred 
Stone said that he had risked no flying 
since his nearly fatal air accident last fall. 
“Motor,” gasped Mr. Ziegfeld. Fred Stone 
said he would. 

At the ranch he quickly told his daugh- 
ter the rest of Mr. Ziegfeld’s story—that 
Ruby Keeler, pert star of Show Girl, third 
wife of Al (‘““Mammy”’) Jolson, had been 
mysteriously stricken during a perform- 
ance. With a twinge of sympathy for 
Ruby, a burst of joy for her own good 
fortune, Dorothy Stone ran to pack. 

Meanwhile an airplane zoomed away 
from Manhattan bearing the Show Girl 
script for Miss Stone to learn while cross- 
ing the country. It arrived in Los Angeles 
just three hours after her train had de- 
parted eastward. Thereupon Will Rogers 
took to an airplane, pursued the train to an 
outlying station, dropped the script to 
Miss Stone who caught it on the fly. In 
her drawing room, as the train moved on, 
she began memorizing lines, practicing tap 
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DoroTHY STONE 


She fletcherized and memorized. 


steps, after eating cautiously, with an eye 
to health. 

One week after Ruby Keeler’s collapse, 
Dorothy Stone was in Manhattan, ready 
for Show Girl. Ruby Keeler was operated 
on. The surgeons made no other state- 
ment. In the interim, Understudy Doris 
Carson, 17, blonde, had stepped from the 
chorus, performed ably. 
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deautiful Movies in Natural Colors... 


now YOU can make them / 


COAM-CRESTED waves of emerald 

green beneath an azure sky. A beach 
of dazzling yellow sand. Gay groups of 
bathers in multi-colored array. Well- 
tanned complexions. Cheeks aglow with 
healthy color. Happy, carefree smiles. 


You can catch it all—exactly as you 
see it—in action, in color! Every gesture— 
every twinkle of an eye—every coloring 
of features, costumes and surroundings, 
from the deepest shades to the most ¢eli- 
cate tints . . . can now be realistically 
preserved in movies. 


For today Kodacolor, the new, sen- 
sational Eastman achievement, makes it 
possible for you to take full color movies 
as easily as those in black and white. 
It provides you with action records that 
are not only true to life, but gloriously 
beautiful as well. It enables you to film 
your children, your parents, your home, 
your friends—in the full, natural colors 
of life itself. 


So miraculous, so ingenious does this 
seem that no one could blame you for 
supposing that full color movies are 


difficult to make. But actually, they're 
so simple that anyone can make them. 


Easy to take... Easy to show 


As in every other Eastman development, 
simplicity has been made the keynote 
of this modern miracle. The same Ciné- 
Kodak (f.1.9 lens with B or BB model) 
that takes black and white movies, takes 
color. The same Kodascope Cmodel A 
or B) that projects black and white, 


Ciné-Kodak BB — the last word in home 


movie equi pment. 





projects color. You simply use the 
Kodacolor Filter and Kodacolor Film 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 


To take movies with a Ciné-Kodak, 
you simply press a lever. Then send us 
the film for development, the cost of 
which is included in the price you pay 
for the film. It comes back to you all 
‘ready to show. 


Nothing could be simpler! Unbiased 
by the precedents and prejudices of pro- 
fessional cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography so easy 
have now made movie-making equally 
simple for you. 


Have your Ciiné-Kodak dealer show 
you some Kodacolor pictures. Ask him, 
or write us, for a more complete descrip- 
tion of this remarkable home movie 
achievement. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KODACOLOR 


Home Movies in Full Color 
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Typewrites, multiplies, adds, subtracts and, 
by a single key depression, prints accumu- 
lated totals. A machine for billing, ledger 
posting, statement writing and general 
accounting work, including the writing of 
several related records in one operation. 


a) Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: 
6434 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








